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PRKKACE 



This little story is founded upon facts. 

The places are real, and the personages, many 
of them, are drawn from life. 

It IS written with the hope that it may give 
pleasure to those who know and love the beautiful 
State of Vermont, with its wild mountains, lakes 
and glens. 

To my husband, whose interest in his native 

State has been my help and encouragement, it 

is dedicated. 

SARAH E. HEALD. 



Llewellyn Park, July^ 1890. 



THE EAGLE'S PLUME. 



A STOI^ V OF THE EARL V DA YS OF VERMONT. 



CHAPTER I. 

AT THE foot of one of the highest peaks of the 
'^ ^ Green Mountains, is nestled a little village. 
A river of considerable size winds through the val- 
ley in which it is situated, and which, hardly more 
than half a mile in width at any point, often less, is 
bounded upon either side by high hills, approaching 
so nearly to each other at the extremity of the 
valley, as barely to allow the river, with the turn- 
pike upon its banks, to find its way through a 
narrow glen. 

Geologists say the valley once formed the bed of 
a lake, and the smooth, level terraces rising one 
above another, evidently worn smooth and rounded 
by the action of water, would render it extremely 
probable. 



Numerous little brooks rising among these hills, 
and winding among them, find their way to the 
river, where they empty their clear waters. 

Large forest trees, and patches and fringes of 
copse wood, cover the side of the mountain and 
hills, and cluster on the bank of the river. Bright 
even in winter are these mountains, from the never- 
fading green of the spruce and hemlock, and abso- 
lutely gay in summer from the numerous shades of 
green, and the many flowering shrubs, becoming 
in autumn, from the brilliant hue of the birch, the 
maple and the beech, surpassingly beautiful, with 
everchanging shades, vying with the finest tapestry. 
Beautiful birds, too — not the bright plumaged of 
the southern lands, but gay, sweet, merry songsters 
— fill the woods with their melody. The blithe 
squirrel springs from branch to branch. 

One may wander through these wilds, may 
discover new and intricate recesses of sylvan 
beauty, that it would almost seem the foot of man 
had never before penetrated, so wild and lonely 
they may be. And yet in all this solitude no 
danger lurks, no venomous reptile or fierce animal 
hides. 

Children wander up and down, gathering nuts 
and berries; the fisherman fills his basket with 
the beautiful speckled trout from the brooks, or the 



student with his book feclines in the thick shade. 
All is safe, happy, beautiful. 

Among the early settlers in this small village was 
Mr. Welford. Born and educated in the city of 
Boston, he sought a home in the country, because 
he believed it would be better for his children, 
benefit his own health, and also because a new 
country promised a fine opening for professional 
men. But, as is often the case in such removals, 
he had not fully calculated the hardships that were 
to be endured, the many sacrifices to be made 
before success would come. 

Come it did at last, but not until the little village, 
so thinly settled at first, began to show marks of 
Yankee energy, that has since built factories on 
every stream and forced every waterfall to turn a 
wheel. 

Toil in his profession had scattered gray hairs 
among the dark locks, and long, cold rides to the 
wearying "jury trials'* of the country had some- 
what stiffened and bent his tall form. Yet he was 
the same energetic, hopeful man. True, he was 
disappointed in many things. His business was 
not as lucrative as he had expected, and the practice 
of law was less pleasing among the rough settlers 
and uneducated mountaineers, than it had been in 
his own native State. 
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The "courts" were held at inns — "taverns," in 
country phrase — often only reached by rough, 
unfrequented roads, and the bad habit prevailed 
of continuing these trials through the night, rather 
than in the daytime. 

A quibbling, blackguarding spirit, also, was 
indulged among the lawyers, or those who pre- 
tended to practice law — for many so-called lawyers 
were not regular advocates, or even admitted to the 
bar. This, more than aught else, was trying to a 
sensitive, honorable and well-read lawyer. It some- 
times taxed his patience almost past endurance. 

Many times the wholesome advice and "laying 
down of the law," which he administered to the 
crowds that always attended these courts, was far 
from palatable. Mr. Welford was respected, but 
was never popular among the people; he knew 
more than they did — ^a fault rarely forgiven by the 
ignorant. 

It was to attend one of these courts, that Mr. 
Welford, one bright day in Autumn, drove up to 
the porch of a wayside inn, standing in a sheltered 
nook, at the foot of lofty mountains. 

The genial rays of an October sun, that had for 
hours been climbing to their summit, were pouring 
down upon the little valley, brightening the gaily 
colored leaves, and giving a look of cheerfulness to 
what would otherwise have been a gloomy scene. 



The house stood in so wild and secluded a place, 
one would hardly, expect to see a stranger there, 
still less the groups of people standing around upon 
the litUe green, or reclining upon the soft grass. 
But it was in reality a gathering-place for all the 
business meetings of the town, as well as the 
improvised court-house, where many a rustic griev- 
ance was settled, and where many an eloquent 
harangue was made. 

^n addition to this, its situation, so near to the 
many small ponds (lakes, they are now called), well 
stocked with fish, and the mountains abounding in 
game, made it the rendezvous and resting-place of 
all the sportsmen for miles around; the skill of the 
landlady in preparing, from both fish and game, 
most savory dishes, probably adding not a little 
to its many other attractions. 

Built many years before, its original form had 
received many additions, though none of a very 
recent date. It had been the halting-place upon one 
of the routes from Boston to Ticonderoga, and also 
to Quebec and the Canadas. 

In the early years of the settlement of Vermont, 
the many places of concealment in the neighbor- 
hood had made it a desirable residence for settlers, 
driven oftentimes to hide from both savage foes 
and the land-speculators, sharpers and sheriffs, who 
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tribes, who were incessantly at war with each other, 
Vermont was continually exposed to invasion from 
every quarter. 

The settlers of the new country having fairly 
purchased their lands of one loyal governor, were 
determined not to submit and repurchase them at an 
exorbitant price from another. Brave, hardy and 
freedom loving, they relied upon the labor of their 
own hands for their daily subsistence, and for the 
accumulation of property. 



CHAPTER II. 

AS THE lawyer ascended the steps of the little 
'^•^ porch, he was warmly greeted by a gentleman 
who was apparently a person of some consequence — 
being, in truth, none other than the county sheriff. 

So well known, indeed, was he, and celebrated in 
that part of the country, that he merits a particular 
description. 

His form was hardly the medium height, and a 
broken limb, that had given a limp to his walk, made 
him appear even shorter. 

Thin almost to emaciation, one would hardly have 
expected strength of body; while a good-natured 
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length from the gloomy shade, it winds among the 
rich intervales on the banks of the Olla Quechee. 

Mt. Tom, albeit with no very classic name, here 
rears its bold head, and presents a steep, abrupt 
front almost to the water's edge, overhanging, as it 
does, one of the most beautiful and romantic of a 
chain of crystal lakes. A signal fire upon this 
mountain could be seen from the " Camel's Hump," 
where an answering signal would send intelligence 
far to the northwest, and to the shores of Lake 
Champlain. 

Many were the tales of hardship and traditions 
of prowess told around the evening fire, and handed 
down from father to son. 

But the dwellers in that wild land were simple 
farmers or woodsmen of the forest. No Scott with 
weird pen has thrown the witchery of enchantment 
around its locks and glens, or clad with romance 
the deeds of daring accomplished during the early 
struggles of its yeomen for freedom. 

During the Colonial and Indian wars, the territory 
of Vermont was the great thoroughfare through 
which most of these expeditions proceeded, and on 
which many of their battles were fought. It was 
constantly exposed to the depredations of both 
parties, and was the lurking-place of their Indian 
allies. Lying on the frontier of several powerful 
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nod and smile, that were intended to show his 
entire acquiescence in the opinion of whosoever 
was addressing him, seemed to betolcen a want of 
decision and firmness. Yet he was one of the 
boldest and most successful detectives in the region. 

Never fearing to go to any place, or to arrest even 
the strongest and most desperate criminal, he would 
ride sometimes for miles over unfrequented roads, 
unarmed, with those hardened in every species of 
crime. There was something in his eye that would 
hold the most unruly in awe, and its power even 
extended to those bereft of reason — checking the 
most violent outbreak of insanity; and something 
in his genial manner, that took from them even the 
wish to escape, or to harm him. 

He was a universal favorite, and the dislike and 
dread of his calling never extended to himself. In 
his family and neighborhood, David Harden was the 
kindest and most unselfish of men. 

It was a strange mingling of character, that united 
a soft-heartedness that could never say nay to any- 
one, with the iron will and strength of nerve that 
would allow not one iota of advantage to him whom 
it was his duty to arrest. 

An attendant of necessity at nearly all the courts 
and trials among the mountaineers in his county, it 
was in the regular course of his duty, that he was 
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towards an open window, looking out upon tfie 
green, but a little upon one side of the main 
building. 

It was the window of the bar-room, at that time 
an essential apartment in every inn, however humble 
and retired. Its occupants were a group of rough- 
looking men, most of them evidently but too well 
accustomed to the atmosphere of the place. 

Hardy, sturdy farmers, whose only fault was the 
besetting love of strong drink — a, love that kept 
them poor, unrefined and coarse. For many years, 
barrels of cider were rolled, every fall, into their 
cellars ; and they thought they could not live with- 
out it, much less perforni their heavy farm work. 
They did not realize that the opening of every barrel 
was the beginning of much sorrow. They were 
not drunkards, but their cider made them rough 
and cross — unkind to their wives and children and, 
withal, as disagreeable as men could well be. 

It was a blessed day for Vermont, when her 
farmers first gathered their winter stores, and omitted 
the long rows of "cider barrels," that had always 
stood on one side of their cellars. 

It was a blessed day when they could dispense 
with it at their evening visits, their "huskings" 
and their "raisings" — ^and especially when they 
ceased to deal it out upon town-meeting and " train- 
ing days." But that time had not yet come; and 
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there was something saddening, in the spectacle of 
so many men who, though it was still early after- 
noon, had each in a different degree rendered 
himself unfit for its duties. 

But absolutely revolting was the sight of one 
man; who, evidently, from his dress considered 
himself as belonging to a higher grade of society 
than those around him. Tipped back in his chair, 
his legs upon the table, in just that condition to 
display his talkative wisdom to the admiring group 
— cigar in hand and glass before him — Mr. Smith, 
the counsel upon the opposite side, was in his 
element. 

He belonged to that class, by far too numerous 
at that time, who made trickery, dishonesty and 
effrontery, synonomous with the name of lawyer. 

He was a Vermont pettifogger! Ignorant, yet 
quick to imitate, with a large share of native wit, 
which often displayed itself in vulgar jests — 
mingling freely with every class of low company, 
with a freedom and good nature that made him 
popular among them. He was the instigator of 
many disputes and the originator of many of the 
feuds, that could only be settled by an appeal to the 
law. And so, while he chuckled over the mischief 
he had done, he also pocketed a rich fee, as the 
apparently friendly adviser and counselor of his 
party. 
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Mr. Welford despised such meanness. Accus- 
tomed to the educated and honorable bar of Massa- 
chusetts, he could not endure trickery in any form. 

Often he refused to have anything to do with 
cases of this kind — ^but still oftener, from dislike to 
see an ignorant but honest man tricked out of his 
small savings, or a simple fellow abused by the 
rough rowdyism of another, he would defend a case, 
while he loathed its mean and despicable details. 

The very fact that there is no way to abate a 
great nuisance, except by an enlightened public 
sentiment, renders it still more unendurable. 

A man may take up "preaching" — there is at 
least the probability that he does it from conscien- 
tious motives. His sermons may not be brilliant, 
yet they will do some good. 

One may practice medicine; and, although a 
quack is undoubtedly a dangerous character, yet 
the skill he may acquire from practice will in 
time lead to usefulness. 

If careful, considerate and willing to learn, he 
may, if he does not do much good, at least do little 
harm. At any rate he will but kill the body, while 
a pettifogger will demoralize a whole community. 
He lives by making other people quarrel. 

There is no medium in the law. One must be 
either a well-read and honest lawyer or a low 
mischief maker. And the latter was the character 
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of Smith, and the present case one in which he had 
encouraged the unjust demands of one neighbor 
upon another. 

"Make whatever arrangements you may think 
best, Mr. Harden," said Mr. Welford, turning away 
with thoughtful brow, to pace up and down the 
narrow porch ; " I will be ready at any hour." 

In vain the bright sunshine, the balmy air. 
Memory was busy with the past. He recalled the 
high resolves with which he commenced the 
practice of law — the ambitious dreams of future dis- 
tinction — the determination never to sully his name, 
by arguing or undertaking a dishonorable case. 

He had then no fears for the future. Real 
knowledge, honesty and eloquence would succeed 
at last. Had they? His conscience told him he 
had been true to his resolve. And yet that man 
was richer than he — he was more popular. 

There was even a prospect that in time he would 
be admitted to the bar. His very perseverance in 
applying every term of the court, would at length 
cause him to succeed. And the beautiful State he 
had chosen for his home — was its future to be 
shaped by men of such a class? 

Would its hardy sons who had shown themselves 
brave and true hearted in their early struggles — 
would they allow themselves to be duped by 
ignorant, designing men? 
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Why must the wicked often succeed, while the 
good wear out their lives in earnest effort, and yet 
reap not the reward of their labors? Yet this is the 
history of every State, of every country — ^nay, too 
often, of every individual. The good we do is not 
always seen in our own day and generation. It is 
for others we plant, for others we toil. 

At length, throwing aside these gloomy thoughts, 
Mr. Welford turned from the noisy inn, and soon 
forgot it and its disagreeable inmates, in the beautiful 
scene before him. Ascending a small elevation, he 
could look, not only up the mountain, but down the 
valley, where wound the road along the water-side. 

Groups of people, whom the approaching lawsuit 
had attracted to the "inn at the Notch," were 
standing around, both upon the green and far down 
the road. All were evidently watching something 
upon the steep mountain in front. 

Mr. Welford's eyes turned in that direction. 



CHAPTER III. 

T^AR up the mountain-side, upon a jutting rock, 
•*• were two hunters. 

One was standing, leaning back against a tree, 
whose spreading roots hardly found soil enough to 
cover them; but protruded and twisted themselves 
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about in every direction — clasping the rock in a 
close embrace, as if trying to force from its hard 
surface the nourishment they needed. The other 
reclined upon the soft moss 

They were far away and yet looked very near, as 
the mountain rose at that point in an almost perpen- 
dicular precipice. So near they seemed that form 
and dress could be distinctly noted, and one almost 
fancied they could hear the words that accompanied 
the animated gestures. 

Both were young men and, though clad in 
|(j huntsmen's garb, were evidently not professional 

huntsmen. Successful ones, however, they had 
been that day, as the pile of game at their feet 
testified. 

The one who was standing had taken off* his close- 
fitting cap; and, as the wind lifted the dark curls 
from his brow, his sparkling, black eyes and 
graceful, lithe figure, which the short frock and 
belt so well became, made a picture his companion 
regarded v/ith evident admiration. 

He also was a fine-looking young man ; but his 
heavier form, less active motions, with the fair hair 
and intellectual features, showed him a worthy 
descendant of the good old Puritans, while it could 
hardly be doubted that his friend was of foreign 
birth. 
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For a long time, neither spoke — ^both absorbed 
in the contemplation of the beautiful scene before 
them. 

At length, half rising from his recumbent position, 
and resting upon his elbow, Morton — for so was the 
elder and more quiet of the two named — turned to 
his friend. 

" And so, Victor, this lovely spot is your home?" 

" Home — yes, but not my birthplace." 

"Ah, I remember; yours is a romantic histpry. 
But have you no remembrance of an earlier home? " 

" Very little. I was a mere child when my kind 
foster-parents rescued me from the band of Indians, 
who had already kept me some time with their tribe. 
For many years I never knew or cared for other 
friends, or any home but this. It is only of late 
that I have thought much about it. 

'* You may laugh, Morton, but I have a presenti- 
ment that I shall find out my parentage. I cannot 
settle down in life without some knowledge of who 
and what my ancestors have been. Of one thing 
I am sure — I am of French descent." 

"There can be no doubt of that," laughed 
Morton; "you are French all over. No one could 
possibly mistake you for a Yankee." 

Victor's dark eye flashed, and his lip curled with 
just the slightest expression of contempt. 
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" At any rate, I shall try and learn all I can from 
my good parents. They may possess some clue 
not yet known to me. They have never mentioned 
the subject, and I have never shown any curiosity." 

" Perhaps they would like to have you forget that 
you are not their own son." 

"Probably they would. Indeed, no own parents 
could ever give more love and care than they have 
always shown to me. But I can hardly reconcile 
myself to the life of a Vermont farmer." 

" Well, then, come and study law with me." 

"Law?" — this time the curl of the lip was 
unmistakable. "I have seen too many justice 
courts and jury trials for that. I only hope one 
will come off for your benefit, while you are 
here." 

" The fame of your courts has reached me, and 
also that of Vermont pettifoggers. But it is not 
the noble profession of law that is in fault, and you 
have good lawyers in your State, who will in time 
redeem it from this stigma." 

"All very fine, Morton," said Victor; "but I will 
show you a limb of the law, that will soon put all 
your high-flown theories to flight, and make you 
wish yourself a hunter all the days of your life. 
But come, the shadows are already creeping up 
the mountain-side. We may not find anyone wait- 
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ing for us, and in that case we will have a long walk 
before us." 

"It will be advisable to strengthen ourselves 
with one of the good landlady's chops, before 
we start." 

Morton slowly rose — ^shouldered his gun, and 
took up his bunch of birds and squirrels — not 
nearly so large, however, as his companion's — and 
joined Victor, who, blowing a long, shrill blast 
from the hunter's horn that hung by his side, 
sprang from the rock, and was already half way 
down the steep path. 

As they approached the inn, they noticed the 
group of idlers around the door. 

Victor turned, laughing, to his companion. 
"You are in luck, Morton. I will wager my 
best bird there is a court here— one of Smith's 
big quarrels. You are in time for a law-suit, only 
you will have to sit up half the night to get it." 

"Very well; that I can do," returned Morton, 
as they threw their game upon the ground, rested 
their guns against a tree, and passed into the inn. 

Savory smells coming from the open windows, 
soon betokened that the process of broiling chops 
was in progress. 

We will leave them to enjoy their lunch, while we 
return to Mr. Welford. 



CHAPTER IV. 

A FTER watching the safe descent of the hunters 
-^ ^ from the apparently perilous point where they 
had been perched, Mr. Welford, as he turned to 
descend the hillock upon which he had been 
standing, saw not far in advance of him a young 
girl. She was accompanied by a servant, an elderly 
woman, whose swarthy features at once showed her 
a descendant of the Indians, while at the same time 
there was a shrewdness and capacity expressed in 
them, that one would suppose was inherited from 
more civilized ancestors. 

The young girl was dark, but with a beautifully 
clear complexion — black eyes and long, black hair, 
hanging in rich braids to her waist. 

Long, drooping eyelashes subdued the quick 
sparkle of the eye, and a sweet, smiling mouth 
showed anything but the fiery disposition, sup- 
posed to accompany eye and hair of the raven's 
hue. 

Their dress was entirely different from that of 
the country people around. That of the young 
girl was of the finest texture and elaborately 
embroidered, the high gaiters being beautiful 
specimens of Indian bead-work. A broad- 
brimmed straw hat shaded the fair face. 

84 
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The woman also wore a large hat; and her 
dress, though coarse, was of the same style as 
that of her young mistress 

Both were laden with flowers and autumn leaves. 
The servant also carried in her hand a basket filled 
with small branches of the spruce, leaves of the 
checkerberry, and sundry roots and folds of bark. 
Probably she had been collecting the materials 
for one of those strengthening drinks, which her 
people are famous for preparing. 

As they came near the house, they saw that 
several of the idlers had gathered around the pile 
of game the young hunters had thrown upon the 
ground. 

Mr. Welford also stopped, and the young girl 
joined the group. There were specimens of many 
species of the small game to be found among 
the mountains. Rabbits, squirrels — the bright, 
quick eye dim, and the nimble limbs stiffened; 
the marbled and shy partridge, pigeons and quails, 
wild turkeys and the woodcock, esteemed of such 
delicate flavor by epicures. 

It was evident our hunters were skillful marks- 
men. There were two specimens in the pile, how- 
ever, that were never destined to arrive at the 
honor of a roast, or appear upon the dinner table, 
either in pie or stew. 
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One was a large horned owl, all of whose wisdom 
had not availed to save his life. The other — and 
over this a discussion was being held, as to his 
being a true Vermonter, or merely a transient 
visitor among its rocky mountain-tops — ^the other 
was a golden eagle. 

" I tell you, Uncle Timothy," said one tall, red- 
faced man, whose long, brawny arms betokened 
strength in every muscle, and showed they had 
been used to swinging the axe, by the peculiar 
swinging motion they seemed involuntarily to take 
with every movement of the body, "I tell you 
I've cleared land on these mountains nigh about 
twelve years, and IVe never seen an eagle's nest. 
This here one must have come from York State; 
they say they're mighty thick among the Adiron- 
dack mountains. Them quails, too, and wood- 
cocks, and wild turkeys — I hain't seen one afore, 
this many a day. They used to be thick enough, 
and my old woman didn't make no account of 
roast turkey or pigeon pie. Why, I remember 
when pigeons were so thick over the mountains 
that all the beech trees for acres and acres would be 
covered with their nests, and now — why, bless you, 
a man can hardly get enough of the skeary little 
things for his Thanksgiving dinner." 

"All very true, Mr. Hill," said he who had been 
addressed as "Uncle Timothy;" "all very true. 
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The game is fast disappearing from our woods; 
they can't stand the sound of your axe, Mr. Hill. 
But, for all that, the golden eagle is a native of 
Vermont. IVe found his nest myself, but he 
always builds in high, rocky places, where it is not 
easy to get at them. They're rare, but they are 
native-born Vermonters." 

"Well, well — perhaps you're right. They do 
say youVe got all sorts of natural history at your 
tongue's end. Uncle Tim — beasts and birds, and 
plants, too, for the matter of that. I'll give up to 
you sooner than anybody else. But there, you see, 
I never see none myself, and I always keep my 
eyes open. I tell you a man gets lonesome in 
these dark woods, where he don't hear any sounds 
but the crashing of the trees he chops down. 
He's pretty apt to make friends with the birds 
and the squirrels for company." 

While Mr. Hill and Uncle Tim were thus settling 
the important question of the nationality of the 
eagle, Madeline — for so was the young girl called 
— stooped down to look at him more closely. She 
gently moved him from the other birds, and, as 
she did so, felt a fluttering of his wings and saw 
his eyes unclose. 

"He is not dead," she said; "see, he moves." 
The bird moved again, raised his drooping head. 
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and, half hopping, half flying, was soon a little way 
from the group. 

His wing was wounded, and he had been stunned 
by his fall ; but now he had recovered the use of 
his faculties, and evidently meant to make his 
escape. 

Several of the men and boys sprang after him, to 
recapture the poor bird. 

"Oh, let him go," said Madeline; "let him go back 
to his mountain-home." 

"But what will his captor say if we suffer his 
best prize to escape ? " said Mr. Welford. 

"Oh, he will not care ; he will be glad, if he has a 
heart." 

" Which I trust he has," said a voice behind her. 

She blushed as she turned and saw that the two 
hunters, whom she also had seen upon the cliff, 
had joined the party and that it was Morton who 
had answered her. 

"Then you are willing the eagle should go — ^you 
will not try to stop him ? " 

" Indeed, I will not. He well deserves his liberty, 
if he will have courage to fly with such a wing. 
My conscience reproached me for bringing down 
the noble bird." 

The eagle had now fluttered to quite a distance. 
Motion seemed painful, but the piercing eye was 
fixed on the mountain-top. 
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Again and again he essayed to rise from the 
ground, but as often fell back. At length he reached 
the top of a low shrub and then paused. All were 
silently watching him. As he reached his resting- 
place he buried his head under his wing. 

"He has given it up, poor bird,*' said Mr. 
Welford. 

As if he heard and understood his words, the 
head was again raised, the neck arched, the wings 
quivered. With one look at the group who were 
watching him, he fixed his eye on a distant point, 
and rose into the air. On, on, he flew, until only 
the merest speck could be seen ; and when that dis- 
appeared in the distance, one loud shout arose from 
those who had been watching him. 

"Oh, I am so glad! — the noble bird," said 
Madeline. 

" He has taught us a lesson of perseverance and 
fortitude," said Mr. Welford. No one would have 
thought, as he was sailing through the air, that he 
was a wounded eagle. 

" Well," said a white-haired old gentleman, who 
had been attentively watching the scene, and now 
seemed inclined to moralize, "well, we all have our 
troubles, and that's a noble man that covers the 
wound and goes on and up like yon eagle, instead 
of sinking down in despair." 
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"Just so, parson, just so; and you might say 
some folks as has the most to bear, tries the hardest 
and succeeds the best." 

It was Mr. Hill who made this remark, and it 
seemed he had been an observer of human nature, 
as well as of birds and squirrels. 

"The eagle has left us a souvenir," said Morton, 
stooping to pick up a long, golden-brown feather. 
"Shall I present it to you, fair lady? I believe that 
to you he owes his life and freedom." 

Again the rich color mounted to Madeline's face, 
as she took the plume; but she simply said: "I will 
keep it to remind me to overcome difficulties, and 
bear troubles patiently." 



CHAPTER V. 

A LTHOUGH both lawyers with their clients were 
-^^^ already waiting, the worthy justice had not yet 
made his appearance. It was evident that the bad 
practice of waiting until night before commencing 
the trial, would not be departed from in this instance. 
While Mr. Welford was considering if he had 
not better borrow a fish-pole from the landlord, and 
take an hour's sport in fishing, he was approached 
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by that worthy personage, who informed him that 
an old gentleman who had been staying at the inn 
several days desired the services of an honest 
lawyer. 

" I expect he is going to make his will. You see 
he got thrown out of his carriage, and it*s pretty 
much shook him all up. I told him I'd see if you'd 
come, Squire." 

" Fact is, he," — with a gesture towards the place 
where Smith was haranguing, with tipsy eloquence 
— "ain't just the man for such a job." 

" I should think not," said Mr. Welford. " I will 
go with you ! " — ^and he followed the landlord up the 
bare, unpainted stairs, to the chamber of the invalid. 

He was ushered into a large, square room, which 
would have seemed cold and cheerless, but for the 
bright sunlight streaming through its windows. 
The floor and casings were unpainted, but white 
and clean. A high bed in one corner was covered 
by a patchwork quilt made in stars, and which 
might have passed for the " coat of many colors." 

The large fireplace was filled with the feathery 
branches of the asparagus, and on the mantel-piece 
were various ornaments, besides two brilliant 
candle-sticks of brass, with cut papers drooping 
around the top. Several old-fashioned china 
images and a string of egg shells. 
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Gay peacock feathers were festooned around the 
looking-glass; and the bed and window curtains 
were trimmed with deep net- work fringe. 

There was a strip of gay carpeting before the 
bed and fireplace, high-backed chairs, and a triangu- 
lar washstand fitting in one corner — the last-named 
article showing conclusively that this was the best 
"spare chamber," such articles being considered 
unnecessary luxuries by the rude mountaineers of 
that day, who made their toilets with more simple 
arrangements than their fastidious descendants. 

But Mr. Welford*s attention was attracted, not to 
the room or its appurtenances, but to the singular 
group of persons who were its occupants. 

An aged man sat in an easy chair, by an open 
window. He could not have been less than eighty, 
perhaps a year or two older. 

Snow-white hair hung around a face that must 
once have been noble and commanding, and still 
showed much expression and energy, with fewer 
marks of decay than could have been expected, at 
that advanced age, with the added suffering of a 
recent accident. 

He must have been tall when standing, and still 
erect. One look revealed the old soldier, and 
every movement and expression confirmed the 
surmise. 
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His granddaughter sat by his side, and had evi- 
dently been giving him the history of the wounded 
eagle, for she still held the eagle's plume in her 
hand. 

The old Canadian servant was busily stirring a 
decoction of steeped herbs in a tumbler; and so 
carefully did she prepare the draught, it was evident 
she had faith in its efficacy. 

Although he did not rise, the old soldier saluted 
Mr. Welford with the formal grace of the old school, 
expressing his thanks that he had so quickly 
come to see him, and also introducing his grand- 
daughter. 

" I am very greatly obliged to you, Mr. Welford. 
I can talk with less fatigue now, than later in the 
day. Madeline has been telling me of the fortitude 
of a poor bird, and I will try and profit by the 
anecdote, and gather up my energies, forgetting the 
wounds of four-score years." 

" Have you patience to listen to a long tale ? " 
"But first, Una, give me your strengthening 
potion." 

Una approached with the glass, and as she put it 
into his hands, she crossed her own upon her breast, 
and pronounced in a low tone a few words in the 
Indian tongue-^probably a prayer that the drink 
might prove efficacious. 
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Mr. Welford drew his chair to the side of the 
invalid, prepared to listen to what might prove only 
the tiresome wanderings of second childhood. 

He soon found that however age had touched 
the form, it had as yet spared the intellect of the 
aged man; for his narrative was given with the same 
brevity and accuracy it might have been fifty years 
before, and he became a most interested listener. 

" I was a mere lad, Mr. Welford,'* he commenced 
— " a mere lad, scarce older than my little girl here, 
when I came to America. War had just been 
declared between England and France — those old 
hereditary foes, you know — and, of course, soon 
extended to the Colonies. 

"There seemed a good opening for both 
adventure and promotion. 

" The priest, the soldier and the noble, ruled in 
Canada. 

"The lords of the soil were petty nobles for the 
most part — soldiers or sons of soldiers. A rightful 
heir to French bravery and French restlessness, 
they had an eager love of wandering and adventure. 

"The court and the army supplied the main- 
spring of her vital action, and the hands which 
planted the lilies of France in the heart of the 
wilderness, had never guided the plowshare or 
wielded the spade. 
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" Many a gallant gentleman, many a nobleman of 
France trod the black mold and oozy mosses of 
the forest, with feet that had pressed the carpets of 
Versailles. 

"They whose youth had passed in camp and 
courts, grew gray among the wigwams of savages — 
their lives invested with all the interest of romance. 

" I, with many another young Frenchman, eager 
for distinction and ignorant of the wild and barbar- 
ous warfare in which they were to be engaged, 
came, early in the French war, to join the Canadian 
troops. I was actively employed from the opening 
of the war, until Montreal finally yielded to the 
English. I was present at the dreadful massacre 
of Fort William Henry. That day brought a 
stigma upon the French that will never be effaced. 

"But they were less guilty than they seemed; for 
it was impossible to control the demons they em- 
ployed when once they had tasted blood. All the 
years that have since passed have not effaced the 
remembrance of that scene. 

"After the final subjugation of Canada, I had 
thoughts of returning to my native land ; but I had 
formed new ties, and a wife and children kept me 
from sighing for my early home. Fortunately, I 
had friends among our conquerors, who soon aided 
to merge the French colonel into the civil officer 
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and active agent of his adopted country. But I 
will not dwell upon these few years of happiness. 
They were a green oasis amid a life of trouble. 

"Of all the fair ' olive plants ' around my table, 
only one dear boy remained. Descendants of dwell- 
ers in a sunny clime, they were too tender for the 
cold of our north country. 

"My gentle wife soon followed her lost ones to the 
better land, and I was again alone — ^alone with one 
frail lad. He, however, after outgrowing the ten- 
der years of childhood — ^thanks to our good Una's 
care — became a strong and healthy man, and 
inheriting his father's love for military life, became 
an officer in our provincial troops. 

"Again a few brief years of quiet, and I had begun 
to rejoice in the bright boyhood of a little grandson, 
when again a great grief fell upon our household 
— the beginning of a sorrow not yet passed away. 

"Business of importance took me far on the west- 
ern frontier of Canada. I was attended by an escort 
of soldiers, commanded by my son. 

" It was necessary to guard against the attacks of 
Indians, not yet accustomed to keep within the 
bounds of territory allotted to them. It was in 
part to adjust their claims that I was sent to that 
distant post. 

" We found them even more hostile than we had 
expected, and were detained many weeks after the 
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time fixed for our return. There was no open out- 
break at that time, but a spirit of dissatisfaction 
pervaded the whole tribe. 

"When at last we were able to commence our 
homeward march, we found the melting of snow 
in the early spring had swollen the streams, so that 
again there were long delays and tiresome waitings. 
When at length we reached Quebec and home, we 
found awaiting us a scene of sorrow and distress. 

" Our little boy, the hope and light of the house, 
had disappeared. For a week he had been missing, 
and all efforts to find him had been fruitless. When 
last seen he was marching around the lawn, blow- 
ing a little hunter's horn of which he was very fond, 
and wore almost constantly around his neck. It 
was the horn of an Alpine goat, tipped with silver, 
and had been given him as a birthday gift, some 
months before. 

"Our house stood in the suburbs of the town, and 
our lawn was adorned with trees, many of them of 
ancient growth. It was a favorite amusement of 
the child to play that he was a hunter, and his horn 
could be heard sounding from one clump of trees 
to another, as he chased some imaginary animal. 

"Ah, Mr. Welford! how the sights and sounds of 
early years will come back to the aged. In my 
dreams they pass before me. Only a few hours 
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back, 1 woke from a troubled sleep, fancying the 
echoes of that horn were sounding over yonder 
mountain. And so real was the thought I could 
not reason myself into the belief it was imagination. 

"But our child was gone, and his mother seemed 
only to have lingered until her husband's return. 
She died, leaving you, my poor Madeline, a tiny 
babe. 

"Ah, monsieur ! but this was trouble. My poor 
son had hardly laid his unfortunate wife in her 
grave, when burying his grief in his bosom, he 
started in search of the lost one. 

" He never could believe him dead — drowned as 
many supposed — ^but thought that in his play he 
had wandered from his home; perhaps had been 
stolen for the sake of his beauty, or the richness of 
his apparel, or — and I think this belief, dreadful as 
it was, he cherished to the last — that, perhaps, the 
Indians, several times thwarted in their occasional 
depredations by the watchfulness of vigilant officers, 
might have taken this method of revenge. 

"But though month after month passed in the 
search, no trace was ever found of him, with the 
exception of a ribbon, which his nurse was sure 
she had tied in his frill that fatal morning, and 
which was found in a wood some miles from the 
house. 
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"Again, years of quiet rolled away. Two sad- 
&ced men dwelt alone, cheered only by one sweet 
child, who lived like a fairy princess in that old 
house — if obedient and humble servants were sym- 
bols of her rank. 

"And now, Mr. Welford," continued the old man, 
after a short pause, " I have given you an outline of 
my life, that you may better understand my present 
need of a lawyer's services. I fear you are weary 
of the recital." 

"Not in the least," returned Mr. Welford. " I am, 
on the contrary, deeply interested. But are you not 
taxing your strength too much? " 

" I have little more to say; and when once I have 
committed my affairs to you, I can better rest. 

" But, Madeline, let me send you out for a little 
walk. See how beautifully the rays of the setting 
sun fall upon the lake. You must not lose this fine 
evening." 

" But I cannot leave you, grandfather. You will 
be very tired and will need me soon." 

" You need not go far ; I will let you know when 
to return. Take Una with you. I would wish for a 
little while to be alone with Mr. Welford." 

Madeline rose at these words and, kissing the aged 
man, passed from the room, the faithful Una following. 

As soon as they were alone, he turned once more 
to his attentive listener. 
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" I will say to you now, what I would not grieve 
my child by alluding to in her presence — that I have 
no hope of recovering from this illness. Although 
I have been both strong and healthy until the last few 
days, I have always believed that at my great age 
a very little thing would suffice to end my life. It 
has come by this accident and, although not seriously 
hurt, the shock has been sufficient. 

" I am convinced that I must soon die, and death 
to me would be great gain, could I but accomplish 
the business that brought me here, and leave my 
poor Madeline in safe hands. 

" But let me go back a little. About fifteen years 
ago we received letters from France saying that, by 
the death of a relative, a portion of the old ancestral 
estate of a collateral branch of our family had fallen 
to my son, and that could he come to France at once, 
bringing proofs of his birth and descent, he would 
undoubtedly be recognized as rightfully entitled to 
the property. 

" At my earnest request he immediately started for 
Europe, with such papers as were necessary to prove 
his identity, and establish his claim. He was accom- 
panied by an old and tried servant, the husband of Una. 

"Although the disputes over the New Hampshire 
grants were at their height, resulting ofttimes in 
serious fighting and much bloodshed, my son selected 
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the way through Vermont, giving as a reason to me 
that it was the quickest mode of reaching New 
York — the seaport at that time having the most fre- 
quent communication with Europe. We never heard 
from him after he left Montreal, nor could we learn 
that he ever reached New York. A mystery as 
impenetrable as that which shrouded the fate of his 
little son, covered that of the father." 

Mr. Welford made a gesture of astonishment and 
pity — ^and for a few moments the old soldier buried 
his face in his hands. 

" I shall go to him,*' he murmured, and in a few 
moments looked calmly up. 

"And now comes the most singular part of this 
strange history,** he resumed. 

"A few months ago, an old, broken-down and 
infirm sailor came to my door, and insisted upon 
seeing me, as he said he had some important intelli- 
gence to communicate. 

" He told me he was a sailor on board the ship 
'Philadelphia,' of Commodore Bainbridge*s fleet. 
The frigate, commanded by the commodore him- 
self, in chasing a vessel of light draught — an Algerine 
pirate — ran aground in shallow water and was 
captured. The officers were held as prisoners of 
war; butthe unfortunate sailors were sold into slavery. 

"One of the sailors, a Canadian, had died in 
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captivity. Before his death he had told him that 
he was the servant of a French officer, and he 
begged him, should he ever regain his freedom, to 
go to Quebec and say to me, the father of his 
master, that my son was dead. 

"That, receiving intelligence that his little boy 
had been taken by Indians to the wild mountains 
of the Hampshire grants, he had gone to Vermont 
to see if he could find any evidence of the truth 
of the story. There was so little ground for hope, 
he had not informed me of the report ; but it had 
been his intention to send me word immediately 
upon his arrival, and return if he found his child. 

"That he had been partially successful in his 
search ; but, unfortunately, becoming involved in 
one of the skirmishes between the settlers and 
their tyrants, he was wounded — so severely that he 
died of his wounds within a short time, and was 
buried there. Owing to the danger there was in 
returning to Quebec through the unsettled country, 
he had before his death advised his servant to go to 
New York and thence by water to Quebec, leaving 
all papers and valuables until he could safely return 
for them, accompanied by his father. 

"After his master's death, he had obeyed his 
instructions; but, while waiting in the city of New 
York for a vessel going to Canada, he had been 
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taken by a 'press-gang' on board a ship which had 
been afterwards captured by the Algerines. 

" He gave me the name of the place and of the 
people who had taken care of my son after he was 
wounded, and said the papers had been left in 
their keeping. 

"'I promised, if I lived, to come and tell you; 
but it is my last work. The poor, worn- out slave 
has not long to live.' The poor fellow's words 
proved true, for no care or kindness could prolong 
the life so sadly wasted. The old sailor died in a 
few days, and I came here to see if his words 
were true. 

"While making arrangements for the care of my 
estate in Canada during my absence, and the 
necessary preparations for the journey, I received 
intelligence that the grandson of my older and 
only brother had fallen in battle, while defending 
our ancestral estates in La Vendee during the reign 
of terror, from the attacks of those who were 
deluging my native country with the noblest blood 
of France. 

"The death of the Marquis devolved the title 
and estates of a noble family upon me. But of 
what importance could nobility and wealth be to 
me — an old man of eighty years ? 

"Yet, in view of the possibility of finding my 
grandson, my only male heir, I determined to 
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hasten my journey, confident that I might find 
evidence of the fate of my son, even if I &iled to 
discover his lost child. 

" Mr. Welford, will you help me to find these 
people — my son's grave — ^and, if the Lord wills, 
my lost grandson? 

"Here are the names of the people and places, 
as nearly as I could understand them from poor 
Wilson's lips." 

Mr. Welford took the paper from the trembling 
hand. 

"I will do all I can," he replied, "and I have 
great hope that we may succeed, for I recognize 
the name. Let me leave you now to the rest you 
so much need; I will see you again, to-morrow. 
Shall I beckon to your grand-daughter? She is 
looking anxiously to the window for a summons." 

The weary man bowed his head — and, pressing 
his hand, Mr. Welford left the room. 



CHAPTER VI. 

OUNLIGHT was slowly setting over the valley. 
*^ As Mr. Welford passed out again upon the 
piazza, he thought of the singular chain of events, 
that had brought this aged man to end his life in 
this wild place — a life of such varied incident, com- 
menced almost a century before, in the sunny south 
of another hemisphere. 

It was an hour of quiet, for the idlers on the 
green had already ascended to the hall, where the 
court was to be held. 

Meek-faced cows were scattered around instead, 
driven up for the evening milking — for the land- 
lord was farmer as well as "tavern-keeper," and 
made all his own butter and cheese, besides sending 
much away to the distant market. 

Every winter, with the first sleighing, sleds were 
loaded with firkins of yellow butter, cheese and 
many a turkey, goose and chicken. Skeins of 
yarn — white, blue and mixed with, perhaps, a roll 
or two of home-made flannel or tow cloth. 

White-haired boys, tall, rosy-cheeked girls, even 
the landlady, herself, a milk pail in each hand, and 
the two-years-old baby toddling after with his tin 
cup, to catch the first drippings of milk — turned 
out to the milking. 

49 
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Seated on three-legged stools, pail after pail was 
filled so quickly, that the streaming froth rose even 
to the brim. 

When all the cows were milked, and the stools 
hung each on its own post of the barnyard fence, 
the gate was thrown open, and one after another of 
the gentle creatures walked into the yard, where, 
after lazily chewing their cuds for awhile, they 
resigned themselves to the pleasant dreams, that 
undoubtedly visit all good cows. 

But from the contemplation of this picture of 
quiet, animal enjoyment, Mr. Welford was aroused 
by a summons to the court-room 

Had not the scene been even too familiar, he might 
have paused on the threshold in astonishment; 
both at the number of people crowded into the 
"Hall," and the interest they showed in the occasion. 
But to the country people dwelling among the 
mountains, with but few objects of interest, aside 
from their own affairs, everything of the kind is 
enjoyment, and they do not mind a deal of trouble, 
to attend almost any public meeting. 

The " Hall," a long room in which courts were 
held, was also the place for country balls, town 
meetings and various other gatherings. Long 
benches extended around it and a platform at one 
end, was pulpit for the minister, judge's seat or 
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jury-box, and also where the rustic musicians were 
placed, to draw forth inspiring sounds from their 
not too well attuned instruments. 

Now it was filled — crowded, indeed — and the 
platform occupied by a plain but sensible-looking 
man, the presiding " Justice of the Peace/' 

But conspicuous above all others was Mr. Smith — 
Lawyer Smith, as he was called by the common 
people, and Pettifogger Smith more rightfully named 
by Mr. Welford and other regular practitioners. 
He was evidently in his element, shuffling his papers, 
turning over law-books, or patronizingly bending 
to whisper in the ear of the honest justice. 

We will spare our readers the preliminary arrange- 
ments. It was a late hour when the jury were at 
length chosen, and the case fully opened. Unim- 
portant it was as far as actual value was concerned, 
and seemed merely a strife which should yield their 
will. We will briefly state the case as it stood. 

Near the shore of the largest and most beautiful 
of the mountain lakes we have described, is a small 
island. Its whole circumference would hardly 
require five minutes' walk. In the form of an 
irregular oval, it looked like a mere dot of emerald, 
resting upon the water. One solitary tree, and a 
fringe of bushes around the edge, were all the 
foliag( 
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It was for trespassing upon this island, and 
carrying away the grass and trimmings of the 
bushes, that Mr. Benson had been prosecuted by 
Enoch Simpson, who claimed the island as his own, 
because a large portion of it lay opposite to his 
farm — the farm being bounded upon one side by 
th6 lake. 

Not that the grass was of any value, but " he did 
not choose to have his rights trampled upon," as he 
said, " by anyone." 

And Mr. Benson had repeated his offense, often 
and often again. Indeed, it seemed, on the part of 
Mr. Benson, an object of pride to keep the little gem 
of an island looking as neat and beautiful as possible. 

Whether this was a mere whim of Mr. Benson, 
or some mysterious influence had actuated him, did 
not clearly appear. Had there been no interference 
from others, probably it would have been settled 
long ago. As it was, Mr. Smith had so managed 
that the costs of the suit already far exceeded the 
value of the island. 

For some reason Mr. Benson seemed as determined 
as his adversary, although a sensible, and even more 
than usually obliging, kind-hearted neighbor. 

Mr. Welford was inclined to tax him with obsti- 
nacy, and was half tempted to give up the case. But, 
after vainly setting before him the very small value 
of the matter he was contending about, and trying 
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to convince him that it was entirely beneath him to 
continue for so long a time so trivial a dispute, he 
was utterly confounded by Mr. Benson calmly 
turning to him and saying : 

" Mr. Welford, I will spend my last cent before I 
will give up this case." 

"Is not this obstinacy, Mr. Benson? If it is not, 
you surely must have some reason you have not 
told me, for thus persisting in this quarrel. I really 
must decline any further connection v/ith the case, 
unless you can fully trust me." 

"Well, Squire, I will trust you. Perhaps I ought 
to have told you before; but there seemed reasons 
enough besides that, why I shouldn't yield to the 
mean fellow, and I hate to set people a-gossiping. 
But I'll tell you the whole, Mr. Welford; for, as to 
your giving up the case, that's clean out of the 
question." 

We will not anticipate the facts elicited by the 
lawyer, but simply say that, after the long consul- 
tation that followed, Mr. Welford had no wish to 
give up the case, but was as anxious as his client 
to thwart the plans of the enemy. 

From apparently a most commonplace and trivial 
affair, exciting and deeply interesting facts had been 
disclosed to him, and now as he entered the crowded 
court-room, it was with a feeling of determination, 
quite equal to that of Mr. Benson. 



CHAPTER VII. 

T^HE court was soon organized, the jury impan- 
-*' eled, and all was now ready for the trial. 

Several witnesses were examined, who all testified 
that Mr. Benson was in the habit of making frequent 
visits to the island. They did not know any reason, 
only " he seemed to like to go there." 

At length, a pleasant-looking woman was placed 
upon the stand — one of those active people, appar- 
ently, who *' do up ** all their own work, with 
such promptness as to leave them more than suffi- 
cient time for the affairs of their neighbors. 

Mrs. Thurston was the gossip of the whole region 
around — not from any desire to make trouble, but 
simply for the pleasure of talking, and from curiosity. 

At an early hour — for she was a notable house- 
keeper — she would take her way to some neighbor's, 
knitting in hand, where, with zeal and perseverance 
worthy of higher themes, she discussed the little 
scandal and trivial incidents of country life. 

Mr. Welford knew Mrs. Thurston of old, he 
therefore quietly seated himself, and allowed Mr. 
Smith to question her at his leisure. 

"Your name, madam, is Mrs. Sally Thurston, I 
think. How long have you lived in this town ? " was 
the first inquiry, in a very pompous manner. 

so 
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"Sally Jane Thurston, Squire. IVe lived at the 
Notch, going on forty years. We came here from 
the old Bay State just after the Indian war." 

" You and Mr. Benson are old neighbors, then ? " 

"Well, not exactly neighbors; we live better than 
three miles apart. But we've always known one 
another, and old Aunt Keziah, his mother, and my 
mother were old cronies, years ago. You see, Mr. 
Smith—" 

"Well, well, Mrs. Thurston, we must keep to the 
case. I want to know if you ever knew of Mr. 
Benson going to the little island they call the ' Gem,' 
to cut grass or anything ? " 

"Yes, Squire, I have; I saw him go there last 
summer with my own eyes." 

" Ah ! you saw him yourself, did you ? Well, now, 
Mrs. Thurston, won't you tell us all about it?" 

"Well, Squire, you see I was going to have a 
quilting. It was a little while before my Susan was 
married to John Bent, you know, and we was fixing. 
We was going to have the quilting Tuesday; and 
so, Monday, after I got my wash out, says I, * Susan, 
I am a-going a-berrying.' You see, the red rasp- 
berries was ripe, and I wanted some for sauce. But 
Susan, she thought I'd better not go, they was so 
far off The boys said they was thick as spatter, over 
on Enoch Simpson's hill. He'd been clearing up the 
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woods, and raspberry bushes had sprung up all over 
the lot." 

Mr. Welford here rose to say "that all this had 
nothing to do with the question before the court, 
and he hoped his Honor, the Justice, would call the 
woman to order, and instruct her to keep to the 
point — or dismiss her from the stand." 

"Go on, my good woman," said the Justice, "but 
leave out the quilting. We have nothing to do with 
that." 

"Fm coming right to the p'int. Squire. I don't 
believe, myself, in taking many words to tell a story 
Short and sweefs the best way. 

" Let me see; where did I leave off? Oh, I remem- 
ber. Well, I got a two-quart tin pail — I thought 
that would hold as many as I'd want to pick, afore 
sundown — and started off When I'd got along to 
Ike Puffer's place, I thought Fd just run in, and see 
how her baby did (it had been having whooping- 
cough) and get Jerusha to go with me, well — " 

Mr. Welford groaned, and the Justice rapped on 
the table. 

"Mrs. Thurston, Mrs. Thurston, we don't want to 
hear all this — it's nothing to do with the question. 
If you know anything about Mr. Benson's going to 
that island, tell us in as few words as possible." 

"Yes, yes," said Mr. Smith. "You remember 
you said you saw him go there, with your own eyes." 
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"Just so, Squire. I'm coming right to thatp'int," 
said the good-natured woman, placing both hands 
upon her sides and drawing a long breath. "Jerusha 
and I got our pails full, half an hour before the sun 
went down. So we just sat down on that big rock, 
half way up the hill, to rest a little before we started 
for home. 

" We sat a while talking about the neighbors, for 
Jerusha knows all that's going on, and gets all the 
news when she goes round tailoring. By and by, 
she stopped talking, and says she: ' Miss Thurston, 
did you ever see a prettier sundown ? ' 

" You see, the sun was just about half way behind 
' Old Tom,' the big mountain, and the shine fell on 
the pond, till it was as bright as my best tea-pot, 
after I've been a-scouring it up. Then the clouds 
looked just like rainbows, they were such pretty 
colors." 

"Somehow, we couldn't talk any more about the 
neighbors. So we just set still and looked. Well, 
Squire, while we was a-setting there so still, what 
should we^see but a little boat come away from the 
island. It was full of grass and bits of bushes, and 
Mr. Benson was rowing the boat." 

"'What does that man go out to the island for?'" 
says I. ' He's rich and don't need the grass. Does 
he do it to spite Enoch Simpson?'" 
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"'He's got more sense than that, Miss Thurs- 
ton/ says Jerusha. 'Didn't you never hear that 
old story about the grave on that island?'" 

"'Well/ says I, 'I've heard something about it, a 
long time ago ' — I wanted her to tell me, you know. 

"So Jerusha, she said: 'I was down to Benson's, a 
while ago, a-making him a coat, and old Aunt 
Keziah — she's so old she don't know much, now, 
but she likes to talk about old times — well, she 
kinder took a liking to me, and she told me lots of 
stories about the Yorkers coming out to the "grants." 

"'Once/ she said, 'there was a young officer 
from Canada stopping there; and when a party of 
Yorkers tried to get into the house, he took right 
hold and helped them fight, and showed them just 
how to fire. But, just before the rascals turned and 
ran, they fired one shot that wounded the officer 
desperately. 

" ' He died of that wound in a few days, at their 
house. And she said the old man buried him on 
that island, 'cause he thought his folks would be 
coming for the body, you know, and they didn't 
want to make no fuss about it. I expect there was 
some things left for them to keep, you know ; but 
the old woman kept dark about that. Well, she 
said nobody ever come after him, though his hired 
man, that came with him, went off to tell them. 
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"'So her husband always took care of the island 
and kept things slick there, and when he died, John 
had the care of it. He always goes just so often to 
cut the grass, and nobody ever said a word, till 
Lawyer Smith put up Enoch Simpson to sue him 
for trespass on his land — 'cause the island, you 
see, lays just opposite his pasture. 

'* ' I meant to ask the old woman more about it, 
but Mr. Benson, he come in just then, to try on his 
coat, and I reckon he suspected something, for, 
says he, pleasant like: " Mother, Mrs. Johnson has 
come; she wants to see you about coloring some 
yam." So Aunt Keziah just went off as pleased as 
could be. 

" 'After she was gone, Mr. Benson said : " Miss 
Puffer, you mustn't mind what mother says — she's 
childish, now." So I never said nothing about it 
afore. But you'd better believe Aunt Keziah 
knows something they want to keep dark.' 

"'Just so,' says I; 'and they wouldn't have been 
so careful and private so many years for nothing. 
Why, the boys think the island's haunted. They 
always bring in the cows afore nigh't, when they're 
in the "pond pasture." I don't suppose anybody 
ever goes there, for fear.' 

"'Yes,' saysjerusha; 'my brother and another 
man went there, once. They said it was as pretty 
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a spot as you ever see. There's only one tree; but 
the bushes around the edge are trimmed up and 
grow so thick, you can't see through them — and 
the grass is as soft as the velvet I put on my nice 
coat collars/ 

"'Well/ says I, ' Fd like to know more about it. 
I've been talking of going over to Benson's to 
drink tea with his wife, a long time. I'll go after 
the quilting and — ' " Another rap from the Justice 
gave Mrs. Thurston to understand they had heard 
enough about the quilting. 

Mr. Smith asked if she had seen Aunt Keziah 
and if she had told her more about the affair. 

"Well, yes, Squire. I did go up to drink tea 
with the Bensons; but I did not have any chance 
to talk with the old lady. I reckon they kinder 
suspected I wanted to get something out of her; 
for one of 'em stayed in the room all the time, and 
kept a-talking as pleasant and polite as could be. 
So I had a first-rate, good visit. They're real nice 
folks, and / don't believe no harm of 'em, anyway." 

A general smile went round the room at the 
thought that Mrs. Thurston had been for once out- 
witted; and that worthy woman interpreting it as a 
mark of approval, left the stand greatly pleased at 
the result of her eloquence. 

The witnesses having now been all examined, 
Mr. Smith commenced his argument With head 
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thrown back, and the thumb of his left hand resting 
in the arm-hole of his vest, leaving the right at 
liberty to make the many striking gestures with 
which his speech was interluded. 

"Your Honor, and gentlemen of the jury: We 
are assembled to-night for the purpose of defending 
the liberties of our country — ^yes, gentlemen, I say" 
(in a still more pompous manner, and in nowise 
abashed by the look of surprise that was depicted 
on the countenance of those around) " the liberties 
of our country, for which our fathers fought and 
died. 

" Here is a man — a citizen of this free State of 
Vermont — unjustly defrauded of a portion pf his 
inheritance. Shall he tamely yield to the oppressor, 
and sit down patiently, while his property is carried 
off before his very face? The opposite side will 
tell you that the property is of no value. It n^atters 
not, whether it is worth one dollar, or one hundred 
dollars ; it was his property. We go for principles, 
your Honor; for principles, I say. We appeal to 
the enlightened sense of your Honor — we appeal to 
your good sense, gentlemen of the jury, as well as 
to all true Vermonters. 

"Let not any foreign upstart, any college-bred 
prig from Massachusetts, persuade you that white 
is black, and black white. D^ ^-hink to 
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blindfold us? No, sir; iio, gentlemen, we are up to 
the cunning, deceitful ways of these would-be 
judges of our law. Put him down, your Honor! 
put him down, all true sons of a free State! 

"Here is my client, gentlemen of the jury, a 
hard-working, honest farmer, with a large family — 
eleven children, haven't you, (in a lower tone) Mr. 
Simpson, to support? He cannot afford to be 
cheated out of even a dollar's worth of hay, or a 
wheelbarrow load of kindling wood. 

"We've proved the facts, Mr. Justice, we've 
proved that the defendant has actually, at divers 
times, feloniously and dishonestly, cut and carried 
away hay and fire-wood from the plaintiff's land. ' 
We've proved it by more than one good witness. 

" Here is Mrs. Thurston, one of the first women 
in the township, sir. Did she not testify that she 
saw the defendant in the very act of trespassing? 
And what defense have they made, your Honor? 
None — none, I say. 

"They pretend, indeed, that the island does not 
belong to the plaintiff — that it is public ground, 
owned by the town. But they do not prove it, and 
we claim that the island is part and parcel of the 
plaintiff's farm, lying as it does opposite to his 
meadow. To be sure, he has never occupied the 
island ; but, as I said at first, your Honor, it is the 
principles — the principles, for which we contend." 
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For one whole hour Mr. Smith continued his 
eloquent harangue — the plea for the "principles'* 
being interspersed with complimentary allusions to 
his opponent, Mr. Welford, whose quiet manner of 
receiving his thrusts, only seemed to increase their 
vehemence. 

Mr. Welford, indeed, scarcely seemed to heed 
the vivid sparks of oratory that literally filled the 
Hall. His attention was attracted to a young man 
who occupied a seat among the spectators. By his 
side was another young man, evidently a stranger, 
whose refined and intellectual face expressed much 
interest in the scene before him, mingled also with 
a degree of contempt, not to say disgust, which 
plainly showed he at least could not be reckoned 
among the eloquent Mr. Smith's admirers. 

His companion was more occupied in looking 
around him, and the good-natured nod he occasion- 
ally gave, showed that he recognized the face of 
an old acquaintance. 

Mr. Welford remembered them as the hunters of 
the mountain. But a new thought had come into 
his mind, which led him to recall the tale of the 
old Count, to which he had listened that day. 

So absorbed was he in thought, that he did not 
notice that Mr. Smith had brought his speech to a 
close, until reminded by his client that it was his 
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turn to speak. He arose calmly and quietly to 
address the Court : 

"Your Honor, I will not weary you with long 
remarks. I have but a few words to say, and then 
will submit such facts in the case to the decision of 
the Court, as will leave nothing for the jury to 
decide. 

"And, first, this island does not belong to the 
plaintiff, Mr. Simpson — is not now and never has 
been part or parcel of his farm. 

" Second, the island does belong to my client, John 
Benson. 

"It was purchased by his father, of this town, 
and was by him bequeathed to his son, as this deed, 
which I hold in my hand will prove, and which, if 
you will take the trouble to search the old town 
records, you will find duly recorded therein. I 
submit the case to your Honor." 

To describe the consternation of Mr. Smith at 
this finale, would be impossible. He attempted, 
indeed, to dispute the genuineness of the paper 
before him. 

That it was not a forgery, however, was very evi- 
dent. "Why, then," he asked, "had the deed not 
been produced before? Why had this case been 
protracted at great expense, when so simple a mode 
as showing the title-deed to the land had been 
neglected?" 
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In answer to what was certainly a reasonable 
inquiry, Mr. Welford replied: *'that Mr. Benson's 
mother, the old lady to whom reference had been 
made, had only that morning placed it in the hands 
of her son, who had never known of the existence 
of the deed in question. 

" Whether, from her great age, she had failed to 
understand for what her son was contending, or 
from some other motive, she had kept the deed in 
her possession, he was unable to say. That not 
knowing of its existence, they could not produce 
the document." 

The reason was considered valid by his Honor, 
the Justice, who accordingly directed the jury to 
return a verdict in favor of the defendant, costs to 
be paid by the plaintiff. And so the famous court 
— "Simps,on versus Benson" — ^broke up to the 
satisfaction of everyone, except the unlucky Mr. 
Simpson and his eloquent lawyer, whose dismal 
face looked still more forlorn in the flickering light 
of the expiring candles, and the gray dawn of the 
early morning, just breaking over the eastern 
mountains. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

T T WAS already past noon when Mr. Welford, 
-^ after a few hours of rest, prepared to pay his 
promised visit to Monsieur. 

He started, as he entered the chamber, at the 
change one night had made in the appearance of 
the aged man. As is so often the case, the very 
fact that he had in a measure relieved his mind 
from the care so long resting upon it, only seemed 
to enfeeble, instead of invigorating, his body — as if 
he had only been able by a strong will to retain his 
firmness while the necessity was so great, and, from 
the very tension, had sunk back almost to utter 
prostration. He greeted Mr. Welford, however, in 
a cheerful manner, and roused himself from the 
half-sleeping condition in which he had passed the 
morning. He even asked how the lawsuit had 
terminated, and seemed interested in the proceedings. 

But, when at length Mr. Welford gave an account 
of the testimony of Mrs. Thurston, he was fully 
aroused, and most deeply interested. 

" What is the name — what did you say was the 
name of your client, Mr. Welford." 

"John Benson, sir." 

" And is not that one of the names I have given 
you?" 

6a 
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" Thomas Benson is the name on my paper," he 
replied, looking at his note-book; "but that was 
probably his father's name. Undoubtedly, we may 
obtain information from the son, and the mother is 
still living." 

" Go to him, sir — let me entreat you to go to him 
immediately. 

" I feel that my hours are numbered, yes, Made- 
line, my pet, it must be so" — for his grand-daughter 
who was sitting by his side, had uttered a cry of 
sorrow at his words. 

"Ah, ma pauvre fille — I must leave you alone in 
this weary world, unless — oh, Mr. Welford, let us 
hope — spare no pains or expense to discover my 
grandson. I have even now a presentiment that he 
may be near us. 

" Yesterday, as I sat by that window, I fancied that 
I heard the blast of his hunter's horn echoing 
among yonder mountains. Did I not tell you — it 
could not be imagination, for it was as distinct as, 
when a boy, he blew it in sport, as he ran from tree 
to tree, on the lawn in our old home. Hurry, then, 
my friend — hurry. There is no time to lose." 

All the old man's energy returned as he spoke 
these words. He was no longer the lonely and aged 
man dwelling so many years in the cold climate of 
Canada. No, the quick, elastic feelings of his youth, 
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even the language of his boyhood, came back to 
him, as he stood upon the brink of the river of 
death. 

With only a silent pressure of the hand, Mr. 
Welford left him with his sorrowing grandchild. 
An hour later, attended by Mr. Selden as guide 
and witness, Mr. Welford might have been seen 
urging his horse up the long hill, from the summit 
of which the pleasant farmhouse of Mr. Benson 
could be seen. It was only then that their slackened 
speed allowed conversation and Mr. Welford im- 
proved the opportunity to learn something of the 
history of the person of whom they were in quest. 

In answer to an inquiry, Mr. Selden informed 
him that " Mr. Benson had resided there for many 
years, and that his father had been one of the earli- 
est settlers and most energetic defenders of the 
town." 

" And has Mr. Benson a son ? I have heard him 
speak of his boy who is, I think, in college." 

" He is not his own son. Squire. He never had 
any children of his own. But I believe he thinks 
as much of Victor as if he were his own." 

"Victor? — that is not a common name, Mr. 
Selden. Where did he get his name? Whose 
child is he ? " 

"Well, I can hardly tell, Mr. Welford. They 
never say anything about him. I've heard he was 
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brought here by an old Indian squaw — but I can't 
say. I expect Benson would be glad to have him 
think he was his child, anyway. He's just bound 
up in that boy." 

" How far is it to Mr. Benson's, now ? " 

"A good half mile, yet He lives almost on the 
&rthest edge of the town." 

"Well, then," said Mr. Welford, "I shall have 
time to tell you the object of our ride to-day." 

So, letting their horses choose their own pace, 
over the still ascending road, Mr. Welford related 
to his companion the events which had so deeply 
interested himself. In conclusion he told him he 
believed he had found a clew to the mystery which 
enveloped the fate of the lost child. 

" I rely upon you, Mr. Selden, to assist me, as you 
are better acquainted than myself with both country 
and people." 

"I will do all I can, sir," replied Mr. Selden whose 
sympathies were already warmly enlisted. 

" If we can only persuade the old lady to talk, 
she will tell us all we want to know. But she is old 
and childish, now, and there's no knowing whether 
she'd understand or not." 

"A smart woman she was in her young days they 
say, and had a hand in driving out the Yorkers, 
when they tried to take possession of the Hamp- 
shire grants, as they called this State in those days/' 
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"Well/* said Mr. Welford, "we must do our best 
— ^and here we are at the top of the hill. What a 
splendid view." 

One even less susceptible to the beauties of nature 
than our two travelers, could not but have paused 
to view the scene. 

A lovely valley stretched out almost at their feet, 
the river winding through it like a silver thread, ap- 
pearing and disappearing among the trees — now 
wholly lost in the mirror-like lake, and again burst- 
ing from its embrace, only to frolic more wildly in 
the distance, as it fell over a rocky ledge, sending 
the spray back like a wreath of mist. 

The beautiful Green Mountains — some of their 
peaks rising even to the soft, fleecy clouds, that were 
floating above them and all the colors of the rain- 
bow displayed in the thick foliage with which they 
were covered. 

Far off* in the distance, gray, old Acscutney, 
looked down like a grim guardian upon the lovely 
Connecticut, flowing at its feet. 

Scattered farmhouses dotted the sides of the hills, 
while here and there a distant church spire rising 
above the trees told where a little village had nestled. 
There were flocks of sheep and of cattle grazing in 
the green pastures, and the gentle tinkling of bells, 
mingled with the soft, rustling of the leaves. And 
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over all the sweet light, and dreamy stillness of the 
Indian summer. 

Turning at length, reluctantly, from the enchant- 
ing scene, they quickly galloped over the short 
distance to the farmhouse, which, though neat and 
commodious, yet showed a lack of the taste and 
refinement one might have expected to behold, as 
a matter of course, considering the lovely spot that 
had been chosen for its site. 

Large and irregular buildings, painted in bright 
red, contrasted pleasantly with the universal green. 

The old well- sweep stood close by the door — its 
long pole resting upon the branch of a large apple- 
tree, that almost overhung the low roof The flat 
stones around it were covered with moss, and grass 
and weeds grew up between them. The little pink 
" Mallows," whose tiny cheeses are the delight of 
country children, and the straggling "Bouncing 
Bets " grew all around. 

Tall sunflowers with now and then a drooping 
"Prince's Feather,'* seemed favorite flowers. An 
empty cart was tipped up in one corner of the yard, 
a gaily painted wagon under the open shed, looked 
complacently down upon plows, harrows, wheel- 
barrows and other farming utensils of every 
description, 

A large pile of wood gave promise of warm fires 
the coming winter; and one big log, half severed, 
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with the axe beside it, told what the farmer's last 
work had been. 

The farm was well-stocked with animals; and the 
sleek cows and calves, the stout oxen, frolicksome 
colts and even the fat, lazy pigs were the admiration 
of the visitors. 

Mr. Benson, with his honest, kindly smile, gave 
them a true farmer's welcome, as they rode up to 
the door. 

He led them into the house, ushering them at 
once into the large, clean kitchen, where they found 
his wife in a great bustle, taking coals from a huge, 
wide-mouthed oven, not unlike what one might 
suppose "the burning, fiery furnace" of Nebuchad- 
nezzar to have been. 

"Sit down here, while I see to the horses. Wife, 
this is Mr. Welford," was the rather informal intro- 
duction to the pleasant, but hot and hurried, woman, 
who was energetically thrusting back and forth her 
huge iron shovel. 

Quietly seating themselves by an open window, 
the gentlemen watched her, with no small interest, 
draw shovelful after shovelful of burning coals 
from the oven's deep recesses — sweep out the ashes 
with a stiff broom, and then with great dexterity 
toss in the various articles of uncooked food that 
had been waiting upon the long table. 
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Loaves of bread — ^white bread and brown — cake, 
dishes of beans and " Indian pudding," apple and 
pumpkin pies, and pans of apples and pears. One 
would have thought she was cooking for a regiment 
of soldiers. 

When the last dish was safely in, and the oven 
door shut, Mrs. Benson turned around to her guests 
and, while she settled her cap and smoothed her 
apron, gave them a hearty welcome. 

** I am sure you must be both tired and hungry, 
sirs. It*s a weary, long hill you had to climb, to 
get here." 

"That's true, wife; so just give us some lunch if 
you please, before we begin to talk," said Mr. Ben- 
son, coming in from the bam. 

The table was again quickly spread and, whether 
the farmer's fare was more than usually good, or 
whether the mountain air had given them a better 
appetite, certain it was they did ample justice to the 
meal so quickly and hospitably provided. 



CHAPTER IX. 

/^^LD Mrs. Benson — or, as she was familiarly 
^^ called by her neighbors, Aunt Keziah — was 
one of the few remaining of the first settlers among 
the mountains of Vermont. She had been, in her 
earlier days, both intelligent and energetic, and a 
fit helpmate for one who had undertaken to make 
for himself a home in the unbroken wilderness. 

Accustomed to scenes of danger, she had 
acquired the courage and firmness of nerve, that 
was so often noticed among the women of New 
England, in those early days. Qualities, too, that 
had their influence upon the generations that fol- 
lowed them, and helped to make those six small 
States the very corner-stone of the union — the part 
of our country that has always been really free, 
and truly intelligent and virtuous. 

It was with almost a feeling of reverence that 
Mr. Welford took the withered hand extended to 
him, at the simple introduction, " My mother, sir." 
To her, the son said in cheerful tones : " Mother, 
this gentleman is from the old Bay State. I thought 
you'd like to see him, and he would be glad to have 
you talk to him about old times." 

The old lady looked earnestly at Mr. Welford, 
and said: 
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"Have you ever been to Boston? I was bom 
there, and always lived there, till we came to the 
* Grants/ 

"Perhaps you know the Parker family? They 
lived on Beacon Hill, and he's got the biggest store 
on Washington street. I used to play with the 
girls, and we went to school together. What fun 
we did have, to be sure. Our path went right 
across the Common, and we got many a scolding 
for stopping to play in the frog pond. I hear 
they Ve stoned it all up and called it the Pond, now 
— ^but it wasn't nothing but a frog pond in my day." 

Mr. Welford smiled, as he replied: "I believe I 
know the family you refer to, madam, though I 
presume it is a son or grandson, who is now at the 
head of the house. You must have been quite 
young, when you left Boston and came to Vermont. 
I presume it was hardly so pleasant a place to dwell 
in then, as we now find it." 

"I was just eighteen," said the old lady. "As 
for pleasant, I don't know. Neighbors wasn't very 
plenty, then, and Indians were. But, then, for the 
matter of being happy, I never took any more 
comfort than I did helping my husband clear up 
our farm. If the Yorkers had only let us alone, 
we'd have done well enough. They were a sight 
worse than the Indians. But they got fixed after 
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awhile, and went off, glad to let the Green Mountain 
boys alone." 

"Did they ever attack you, Mrs. Benson?" said 
Mr. Welford, anxious to lead her to speak of that 
which he so longed to know, and mindful how 
important it was that he should hasten. 

The old lady straightened herself up, and her eye 
glistened at the recollection. "Once — only once; 
they never come but once to our part of the * Grants.* 
They were satisfied with one visit" — ^and she laughed 
a little girlish laugh, at the remembrance. 

"Tell him about it, mother," said her son. " How 
you contrived to get rid of them so easy. You 
know I like to hear that story." 

"Well, well," said his mother; "may be it ain't 
best to tell all about it " — and again she peered over 
her spectacles at Mr. Welford. Apparently satisfied 
with his appearance of honesty, or convinced all 
must be right, if he came from the Bay State, she 
presently began. At first in the old, garrulous way, 
describing her journey to the "Grants" — ^their way 
of living, and so forth — in the most minute and 
particular manner, and though often repeating her- 
self, still showing how, even at that extreme age, 
her memory retained all those old events. 

But, as she gradually became excited, her lan- 
guage became more correct, and she ceased to 
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repeat herself; and the account which she gave, of 
the attack upon their farmhouse, was full and clear 
in every point. We give it in her own words, and 
it is in many parts similar to numerous other out- 
rages of the kind, perpetrated upon the unoffending 
settlers of the " Hampshire Grants." Were it not 
for the great events, that so immediately followed, 
and which, by their great and common interest to 
our whole country, threw into the shade the strug- 
gles of any one small portion, they would be better 
remembered. For 

9 

"0*er many an Indian tomb, and mossy mound, 
Hover the legends of the days of yore." 

It was this successful struggle against tyranny, 
that early stamped the mark of freedom upon those 
hardy mountaineers; and while the giant pines 
continue to paint with green the lofty mountain 
peaks, the spirit of their forefathers will not depart 
from the sons of the State that was never ruled by 
a foreign power. 

"It was late in the fall of 1774, that my husband 
got his warning from the Yorkers. There had 
been trouble in the 'Grants* for a long time, but it 
was mostly on the other side of the mountain. 

" Our turn came at last. However, we made up our 
minds not to be driven off the land we had bought 
and paid for; so we just kept on our own way. 
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One day, late in the afternoon, two men rode up to 
our door. We thought at first they were Yorkers. 
One of them was dressed in officer's uniform, and 
he said they were from Canada, and that he had 
some business in the * Grants,' that would take him 
several days to settle, and he wanted us to let him 
and his servant stay there while he was doing it. 

" My husband was a little doubtful at first. You 
see, the Yorkers played so many tricks, we didn't 
know who to trust. But this was as nice, honest-a- 
looking a man as you ever see, and so we finally 
agreed to let him stay. 

"After a while he told his business. He said he 
had lost a little boy a few years before — they 
thought he had been drowned, but never knew 
certainly, until a few weeks ago an old Indian squaw, 
when she was dying, confessed she had stolen him, 
and carried him down into the ' Hampshire Grants.' 
She meant to kill him, in revenge for the death of 
her son, who had been killed by some of his soldiers, 
while trying to put down a revolt of the tribe to 
which she belonged. 

" But the little fellow softened her heart by his 
bright, pretty ways, and she gave him away to a 
man named Benson, who said he would keep him 
there among the mountains. 

" He had come to see if he could find his child, 
and should not give up searching until he found 



some trace of him, or was convinced the old Indian 
had told what was not true." 

" * Now, that's what I call Providence,' says my 
husband. 'There was a boy brought here two years 
ago — my name is Benson — ^by an old squaw. He's 
at my son's, now. They haven't got any children 
and so took this little fellow. He's as bright a boy 
as you ever see, and I believe they think as much 
of him as if he was their own child. They live 
about ten miles from here, over on the Quechee.' 

" I wish you could have seen that man, when my 
husband said this. It did seem as if he never could 
be thankful enough or grateful enough to us for tak- 
ing him, though I don't know who wouldn't have 
taken such a pretty little fellow from the ugly old 
hag who brought him here. My husband said he 
would ride over with him in the morning and see 
the child. 

"Well, we sat up late that night, talking about it, 
and about the troublous times we were having. It 
was a dark, windy night, when all of a sudden a dozen 
men came riding up to the house. You may be sure 
we were startled, thinking it was the Yorkers who 
had surprised us. But we soon found out they were 
friends. 

" It was a band of Green Mountain boys, who had 
come to our help; for they told us the Yorkers were 
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coming that very night, to drive us from our farm. 
You see the boys were all leagued together, and 
they had their spies and their scouts out, to find out 
all the enemy were about, and then they always sent 
a company to help defend the place they were after. 

"Well, the captain told us they were on their way, 
not more than four miles off, and they meant mischief 
this time. They were all armed, and resolved to get 
the cultivated farms round here into their possession. 
They had more hope, because this was a thin settle- 
ment, and a long way from any large place. Rutland 
and Brattleboro were the nearest large places, then, 
and they were not very large. 

"Well, you may be sure we were a little troubled 
at this news; but, then, we never had a thought of 
giving up, but meant to defend our home to the last. 

"We put the horses in the long, tight woodshed, 
joining the house, and brought up our own from the 
barn, too; for that was so far from the house, we 
didn't much expect to save it. Then we barred all 
the doors, and put the blocks up at the windows, 
just leaving places to fire through. 

" We had eighteen good, stout men in the house, 
for the two strangers took right hold to help, and 
my three boys were almost men grown. Besides, I 
told them I counted myself equal to two more. I 
could fire a gun in those days as well as a man, and 
many's the deer IVe shot, standing in our own yard. 
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"After we'd done all we could to get ready, I set 
the table out with cold meat and bread and cider, for 
I thought they'd fight all the better, for the strength 
the food would give. But there wasn't much talking 
done — everybody was listening for the first sound of 
the enemy. 

"We didn't have to wait long. The young 
French officer had been up in the loft, taking a 
look around, and when he came down, he said he 
was certain the enemy were near the house. ' I think 
they are posted around in the edge of the woods 
behind the trees. I have had some experience in 
this manner of fighting, and I would advise all to 
be on their guard.* 

" When Captain Baker heard that, he posted his 
men at the windows and doors, and ordered them 
to he ready to fire the moment he gave the word. 

" Presently, a party of men came up to the house, 
and, trying the door, ordered us to open it. They 
said the sheriff had a warrant to eject us from the 
premises, and if we did not yield to them instantly, 
they would force the door and drive us out, as they 
were a strong party and well armed. 

" I wish you could have heard Remember Baker's 
voice as he shouted out his defiance to them. He 
told them the first man that attempted to enter 
the house would be shot down. * We are strong 
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enough to defend it, and will to the last drop of our 
blood — ^besides, I have an old score of my own to 
settle with you Yorkers/ 

"The sound of the captain's voice seemed to 
frighten the rascals ; for they knew with whom they 
had to deal. They persisted a while longer in trying 
to terrify us with big words, to which our men only 
gave groans in reply. After a while they went back 
to the woods, and we hoped they were going to take 
themselves off. But the French officer, who still 
kept a lookout from the loft, soon reported a party 
were stealing around in the direction of the bam. 

" * It's the horses they're after,' said Capt Baker. 
'The villains will be disappointed this time. How- 
ever, unless they take themselves off pretty soon, 
we'll give some of them a taste of our "Beech Seal." 

"It wasn't five minutes after this before we saw 
smoke coming from the barn and the men running 
to the woods. 

"'They'll not get off that way, the wretches' said 
Baker. ' Half a dozen of you stay by the house 
and the rest follow me.* In a minute more we could 
hear the sound of their guns. 

" Our men took a cross cut by the back of the 
barn, and came upon them before they could reach 
their companions. 

" Three were shot dead, but not before one of 
them had fired his gun, and wounded the young 
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French officer, who was one of the first in the pur- 
suit. The wound was in his side. Captain Baker 
took four of their men prisoners, but the rest all ran 
away without firing a gun. They were the militia, 
whom the sheriff* had called upon to help him 
* enforce the law,' as he called it ; but they did not 
prove very good fighters." 

" But the French officer, did he die, Mrs. Ben- 
son y said Mr. Welford. 

" He only lived a few hours, and did not speak at 
all. The poor servant almost died, too, of grief; and 
it was sorrowful to hear him in his French gibberish, 
bewailing and lamenting his master. We buried 
him on the little green island, you can see in yonder 
pond. 

" This man told us, as near as we could under- 
stand him, that he would go back to Canada, and 
bring his father, and we were to keep his papers and 
things until he came. 

" So I just put them safe away. But no one ever 
came, and we never heard from the man again. My 
husband always kept the island nice and trim. We 
never said anything about anyone being buried 
there, and that's why that man over the hill made 
so much trouble. He did not know my husband 
bought the island." 

" Why did you not tell your son and thus save 
all this litigation ?" said Mr. Welford. 
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" Well, Squire, I kinder forgot all about it. You 
see, John didn't come home to live till his father 
died. Then he came here and took the home farm» 
The other day I happened to think what was done 
with that deed. It all come to me at once, how we 
put the deed away with the officer's papers and 
things. We bought it the day after he died, on 
purpose to bury him there. 

** So, when I remembered that, I went to look 
and found the deed all right — only pretty yellow 
and damp. That's just how it happened. Squire." 

" Yes, I see ; that was a very natural mistake to 
make. Now, Mrs. Benson, please tell me about 
that little boy you said your son had taken. I 
suppose he did not see his father. Did you ever tell 
him about his death ?" 

The old lady turned to Mr. Welford with a 
startled look. " I have nothing to say about the 
boy — I'm afraid I've been talking too much, telling 
my old stories." 

But her son came up to her and, sitting down by 
her side, said cheerfully : " Never mind, mother. 
You see we can't keep Victor to ourselves any 
longer. Don't fret, wife" — for Mrs. Benson was 
wiping the tears from her eyes. " We love the boy, 
Mr. Welford, and it's hard to give him up. But 
you see, mother, his old grandfather's come at last, 
and so there's no more to be said." 
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*' Yes, there is, father " — and the young hunter, 
Victor, as we must now call him, walked across the 
room. So busily had they been engaged, the two 
young men had entered the room, unperceived by all 
but Mr. Welford, who had signaled them to remain. 

Victor took Mr. Benson's hand and continued : 
" There is this to be said. Yoii have been a kind 
father to me, a poor, desolate child ; and whoever I 
may be, and whatever friends I may find, you will 
always be father, and you mother, and you my 
dear, old grandmother," and Victor gave a hearty 
kiss to the old lady, and a loving embrace to the 
good woman who had ever been to him the kindest 
of mothers. 

'* That's right, young man ; don't forget your 
old friends" said Mr. Selden. Mr. Welford shook 
Victor warmly by the hand. 

" You certainly deserve all the good fortune that 
may befall you, my young friend. I honor you for 
the noble gratitude you show to those who do, 
indeed, deserve all the love and kindness of an own 
son from you, over whom they have so long 
watched. Indeed, you owe them more than com- 
mon love ; for we may not forget the horrible fate 
from which they rescued you. 

"But there is one who is waiting anxiously for 
you, and his life is fast ebbing away. It only remains 
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to find the papers and other proofs that the young 
French officer was your father. With these in our 
possession, we will soon convince him of your 
identity." 

But, ere we proceed with old Mrs. Benson, to the 
hiding-place where, for years, the articles had been 
secure from observation, it will be necessary to 
explain the circumstances that led to the choice of 
so singular a place of concealment. 

Vermont, as our readers are already aware, was 
the great thoroughfare during the colonial and 
Indian wars. Many battles were fought within its 
limits, and most of the expeditions were through 
its territory. 

Thus situated at almost an equal distance from 
the English on one side, and the French upon the 
other, it was not only exposed to the depredations 
of both, but among its thick woods and mountains, 
their Indian allies lurked and often here they fought 
with one another. Powerful and hostile tribes 
dwelt around its borders, on every side. 

Thus it came to pass that Vermont was slowly 
settled ; for only the most brave and hardy would 
venture to make their home in so dangerous a coun- 
try. It had, indeed, been always regarded, even by 
the Indians themselves, as a rich hunting field, 
rather than a country suitable for large settlements. 
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But, after the conquest of Canada by the English, 
it filled up rapidly, the deed for their farms being 
given from the State of New Hampshire, under the 
name of the " Hampshire grants." 

But danger from the Indians was not the only 
one that threatened the peaceful and toiling settler. 

The State of New York desiring also to reap the 
harvest that the Governor of New Hampshire was 
gathering from the sale of these farms, claimed all 
the land from the west bank of the Connecticut to 
the Delaware bay, under an old grant from Charles 
the Second. 

It mattered little to the settlers, whether their 
farms were situated in New Hampshire or New 
York, and they would have peacefully submitted to 
the jurisdiction of either. But, when they were 
required to give up their deeds and purchase their 
farms anew, at an exorbitant price, from New York, 
they would not submit. 

They resisted the armed forces sent against them 
by the " Yorkers " or, when that was impossible, 
concealed themselves and their property, as far as 
possible, until they could do so. 

It was for this reason, that upon the discovery of 
a large cave, near the place where Mr. Benson had 
built his house, and commenced to clear and cul- 
tivate his farm, it was regarded as a place of refuge 
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from enemies, and a safe place to deposit valuable 
stores. 

This cave, often now visited by the curious, con- 
sisted of several apartments of different sizes. The 
entrance is like descending into a well, the opening 
being about the size of a well. It is not difficult, 
however, as steep, rough steps render it safe, though 
not pleasant to the timid. 

The floors are dry, though rough, and the air 
pure. Many valuable stalactites, that once hung 
from the walls, have been carried away by visitors, 
as curiosities. But few explore more than two or 
three rooms, as the passages between are low and 
long. 

Mr. Benson, in digging the cellar to his house, 
had accidentally discovered a second opening or, 
rather, perhaps, the limit of the cave in that direc- 
tion. This had caused it to be doubly valuable, as 
a place of refuge, since it was so easily reached. 

Indeed the little party had only to descend the 
stairs to what appeared an ordinary cellar, for stor- 
ing vegetables, etc. Bins for potatoes were built 
along the walls, beneath the small windows, so that 
they could be easily rolled in, as they were brought 
in carts from the field. Shelves for pumpkins and 
squashes, and barrels of apples and cider, completed 
the furnishing, excepting what appeared to be a 
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closet, that stood in a remote corner. This closet 
Mr. Benson pushed aside, revealing an opening in 
the wall, about half the height of an ordinary door. 

Through this they passed to an opening the size 
of a small room. The floor was covered with sand, 
and a small, clear stream of water dropped from the 
wall and, after falling into a rough, stone basin, 
disappeared among the rocks. From another pas- 
sage on the other side a stream of pure cold air 
was blowing, showing a connection with the outer 
world. 

No place could have been better fitted for the 
purpose of concealment, and that it had been at 
some time thus used, was evident from the presence 
of many articles — ^an old, rust-eaten furnace, some 
gourds and tin dishes. Upon a shelf in the rock 
was a wooden chest — and to this the old lady 
instantly went. 

" This is where I found the deed ; and all the 
Captain's things are here." Mr. Benson lifted the 
heavy lid, and they gathered around to gaze upon 
the relics of the dead man, so long hidden from 
sight. Carefully and almost reverently they were 
lifted, one by one. 

The garments were damp and dilapidated by 
age, but plainly showed an officer's uniform. The 
pistols, the rusty sword, the valise with its contents 
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all undisturbed — ^and, last of ^11, the watch, the 
pocket-book and bundle of letters aind papers. Not 
one was missing or had been disturbed in all these 
years. 

Mr. Welford took the watch, the papers, and some 
small articles from the pockets. 

" These will be sufficient," he said ; " and now 
we must hasten. Come with me, Mr. Benson, and 
you, also, Mr. Morton. I wish he may live to see 
you, dear madam ; for to you he will feel his first 
thanks are due." Mr. Benson closed the chest. 

" Shall we leave it here, Victor, for the present?" 

Victor started. He was holding his father's sword, 
and while gazing at it, he seemed to remember far 
away in the dim past, a loved father and a happy 
home. 

Yes, at last the mystery was solved, and he now 
knew that which he had so desired to learn — his 
parentage, but not, as yet, his name. He bowed his 
head, in answer to Mr. Benson's questions, but did 
not speak, but followed the party as they left the 
cave, and ascended again to the neat kitchen. 

Bidding the mother and grandmother good bye, 
the gentlemen mounted their horses, and were 
soon on their way back to the inn. 



CHAPTER X. 

T^UT few hours had passed since Mr. Welford left 
^^ the veteran's room, yet he had failed much 
in that time. 

The day had been one of bright sunshine with- 
out, where every object spoke of peace and happi- 
ness. But they were the last hours of a long life, 
that was rapidly but peacefully drawing to a close, 
as the last rays of the setting sun died slowly away 
on the mountain. 

His eager, anxious looks were fastened upon the 
open door, and it seemed as if he were only wait- 
ing to have his hopes confirmed, and to meet his 
grandson. 

Mr. Welford would have desired his companions 
to wait for a moment, while he prepared him for 
the interview. But the quick ear had caught the 
sound of footsteps and there was no need of expla- 
nation. " My grandson — quick ; let me see him 
before I go." 

" He is here," said Mr. Welford, and he beckoned 
them to enter, purposely leading the two ypung 
men to the bedside; for, though fully satisfied 
of Victor's identity, he wished to see if any 
resemblance to his father would cause him to be 
recognized. 
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But before he could reach the bed the faithful 
nurse sprang from her place, by its side, and falling 
on her knees before Victor, with clasped hands 
she cried : " My master ! Oh, my young master, 
where is my husband ? Oh, have you come alone ?" 

The poor creature had forgotten the lapse of 
years ; she had forgotten all, and only fancied the 
young captain stood before her, looking as she had 
seen him the morning that, with her husband, his 
servant, he had left his home to search for his lost 
child. 

But the dying man had not forgotten. " Poor 
Una," he said. " Ah ! he does indeed look like his 
father. Come to me, my grandson, that you may 
receive my blessing." 

Slowly and solemnly he placed his hand upon his 
head and blessed him. But there was no emotion 
in his pale face, for what has death to do with tears ? 
Tears are for the living — gladness and calmness for 
the dying. 

" You are the rightful heir to the title and estates 
in France, and I desire you will proceed there 
immediately to take possession of the same, as it 
was my intention to have done. Be a kind and just 
master to the old tenants, and a good and respect- 
ful child to the aged aunts, my young sisters, who 
have always had their home in the castle. There 
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are many still living, whom I remember as children. 
To them all, bear my dying love. But more than 
all else, I charge you, Victor De Lescure, be a 
kind and loving brother to your sister, my poor 
Madeline." 

His voice trembled and he stopped; but he 
placed Madeline's hand, which he had been holding, 
in her brother's. 

In a few moments, he again spoke : " Mr. Wel- 
ford has all the papers that you will require, to 
prove your right to the name and title. The home, 
the wealth, I have in Canada — I give it all to my 
granddaughter — but — but — love one another." 
Again a pause — a little sinking back on the pillows. 
Morton took the cup Una held, and moistened his 
lips. But the ashy paleness deepened on his face 
the film gathered over his sunken eye — ^yet once 
more he roused from the stupor fast settling over 
his mind. 

" Maud — my poor Maud — where are you, my 
darling? Love her — take care of her — take care 
of Maud." 

He could not see that it was Morton who was 
supporting him — for Victor had sunk upon his 
knees by the side of his sister — ^and he fancied it 
was his grandson who pressed his hand, and uttered 
the fervent " I will." 
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The sunlight streamed in at the window and 
quivered around his gray hair. All silently they 
stood around him. He could not speak again — yes 
— hush. " Bury me by my son — ^thank those who 
saved him — all — farewell — France, my beautiful 
France." 

Again the sunlight quivered across the pillow; 
but it fell upon the closed eyes, the marble face of 
the old man. The last throb of his beating, heart 
was for his early home, his country's name the last 
on his lips, Count Victor De Lescure was dead ! 

It were vain to describe the deep sorrow of 
Madeline, or the wild, passionate grief of poor Una. 

Both turned to Victor, as to their only friend ; 
while he, though deeply regretting the loss of a 
grandfather, whom he had just found, and whom he 
felt he would have both loved and respected — yet 
rejoiced that he had at last discovered his true origin 
and his rightful name. Especially was he grateful 
for his new sister, so gentle and beautiful. 

Mrs. Benson did all that the kindest mother could 
have done, for the lonely girl, and would gladly 
have taken her home to share her love with Victor. 

Those quiet, sad days that followed their grand- 
father's death were spent by them in going over the 
scenes of their early life, and laying plans for the 
future. 
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It was the third day after Count De Lescure's 
death, that they were to carry him to the island, 
and lay him beside his son. Mr. Benson and 
Victor's friend, Morton, had made all the necessary 
arrangements. 

Biit in that little community it would have been 
considered sacrilege by the mountaineers, born and 
reared in the Puritan faith, to have buried anyone 
without a religious service in the church. 

The circumstances of this stranger's death were 
known to all. Parson Hill had visited him during 
his illness, and acknowledged the Christian faith 
and fortitude of the aged man, whose creed was so 
different from his own. 

The large church, or meeting-house, as it was 
callbd in those days, was well filled, therefore, at the 
hour appointed. 

The little band of mourners filed mournfully in ; 
and while the coffin, covered with a black cloth, rest- 
ed upon a table beneath the high pulpit, the good 
minister conducted a simple service, according to 
the custom of the time. He prayed for the mourn- 
ers, that they might be comforted in their sorrow ; 
for the people, that they might profit by the dispen- 
sation, and be ready to die, when their life-work was 
finished. Hymns were sung — those old hymns, full 
of faith and triumph. The sermon, long as it was, 
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could hardly have been wished shorter, so full was 
it of hope and comfort. When all was finished, he 
closed the Bible and said : 

" My friends, these mourners will bury their aged 
parent by the side of his son, who has long rested 
alone, on yonder little island. We will sing old 
China, and then the congregation will be dismissed. 

" Let the mourners go alone, as best suits the 
time and place — and while they may be assured 
you all sympathize with them in their sorrow, let 
them see that you respect their wish to be alone." 
And so, as the last tones of the grand old tune died 
away, the people passed quietly out of the church, 
and wended their way over the rough roads to their 
homes. These rough bodies and coarse clothes, 
covered hearts more full of gentle charity and 
courtesy and delicate regard for the wishes of 
others, than many a congregation of far greater 
pretension. 

Victor had often visited the little island with his 
adopted father. When a child he helped him pile 
the grass together after it was cut, and carry it to 
the boat — helped him to trim the one tree, or pull 
up the unsightly weeds. 

As a young man he had fished in the quiet 
waters of the lake, while Mr. Benson was busy 
at his work. 
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Often he had asked why the island was so care- 
fully kept, and if it was true, as he had been told by 
his companions, that someone was buried there. 

Mr. Benson always evaded answering him, if 
possible, and when he could not do that, plainly 
told him that at some future time he would tell him, 
but for the present he must ask no questions. 

Now, as he stood again on the island, he knew it 
was his father who had slept there so many years, 
and his heart was full of gratitude to the kind man 
who had guarded his grave. 

Close by its side the other grave was dug. 
Another tree was planted. And so they left them 
there together — father and son. The willows form- 
ing a hedge around the island, and waving their 
long branches that drooped until they touched the 
surface of the clear water washing the pebbly shore. 

Una twined some autumn leaves into the form of 
a cross, and laid it upon her old master's grave; 
while Madeline covered the soft turf upon her 
father's grave with wild flowers. 

Years and years have passed since that evening, 
but the green island still rests like an emerald on 
that glassy lake — the willows have grown until their 
branches interlace and twine among the branches of 
the two trees, still bending and swinging their long, 
green arms, back and forth in the clear water. 
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The grass is no longer cut, and no one watches 
the slumbers of the forgotten dead. Long since the 
loving son and daughter, removed the hallowed 
ashes to their own native country, and to a resting- 
place among the tombs of their ancestors. 

But tradition and superstition have ever kept tl:e 
island free from all intruders, and it is as quiet and 
undisturbed now as when, so long ago, it was the 
resting-place of Count De Lescure and his brave son. 



CHAPTER XI. 

T T WAS the last week in October, and the vessel 
^ that was to take Victor and Madeline from 
their native land, lay at anchor in Boston harbor. 

The busy sailors were preparing for the long 
voyage; for, before Calais would be reached, rough 
seas, stormy weather, and long weeks of beating 
against the fierce winds, would be encountered. 

Mr. Benson had been desirous that they should 
defer their voyage until spring; but it was upon 
the whole, after mature deliberation and many 
discussions, considered unadvisable. 

The estates in France had been left now a long 
time without a master, and some distant relative 
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might be tempted to put in a claim, since no direct 
heir appeared. 

Madeline had no preparation to make, as she was 
already upon the point of going to France with her 
grandfather, before his sudden illness and death. 

All affairs in Canada had been left by him in the 
hands of a competent agent. Mr. Welford was to 
go there in the course of the winter. 

It was only Victor who had any preparations to 
make. Grieved he was to leave those he loved as 
parents, and at their sorrow to lose one whom they 
loved as a son. Again and again, Victor urged 
that they should go with him, and at last succeeded 
in getting his father to promise, that after the death 
of old Mrs. Benson he would come to France, if 
Victor still wished it. 

"We cannot leave grandmother," he said; "but 
when she is gone we have no one to care for but 
you. So, Victor, my boy, if you do not grow top 
grand, and ashamed of your old father from the 
Green Mountains — ^we'll come and see you, then." 

"And if you come, I shall never let you go back 
to America, unless I go with you. It may be, I 
will choose to be an American citizen, after all." 

And so Victor bade farewell to the old home, 
and to the friendly people with whom he had passed 
his childhood. 
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He went for the last time to the green island and 
his father's grave, took one last ramble with his 
friend and sister, among the hills — one last sail over 
the clear lake. 

There were no railroads in those days, or stages 
among the mountains. The party were to make 
the long journey in large, strong wagons, one 
driven by Mr. Benson, the other, loaded with trunks, 
baggage and the faithful Una, by one of the farm- 
hands. Madeline had so urgently entreated Mrs. 
Benson to go with them as far as Boston, that the 
kind-hearted woman could not refuse, especially as 
she knew how lonely her husband would be on his 
•journey home. 

Combining business with pleasure, Mr. Benson 
decided to take at this time, a young horse he 
wished to sell, and so proposed to Victor and 
Morton that they should ride him by turns, occu- 
pying the fourth seat in the wagon, when tired. 

And thus the little party set forth. The journey 
which may now be accomplished in less than a 
day, then required at least a week. But slow and 
tedious though it was, the lovely views — some- 
times of wild and grand mountains, again of green 
meadows and winding streams — compensated for 
all fatigue. 

At first the road lay alongside of the small lakes, 
often the mountains, reaching so near to the water's 
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edge, as to leave barely room for the road. But 
after a few miles of almost dangerous traveling, 
they left the water. 

Black river rises here and soon becomes a swift 
and large stream, passing through a deep and lovely 
valley, where one of the most beautiful villages in 
Vermont nestles beneath the shadows of one of 
the highest peaks of the Green Mountains, and is 
so surrounded as to leave only one narrow passage 
for the river and road, and plainly showing the deep 
valley once forming one of the chain of lakes. 

The river runs swiftly through to another and 
broader valley, and at last leaps over high rocks 
which are cut down, by the action of the water, 
into almost perpendicular cliffs of several hundred 
feet in height. It is a most lovely, wild and 
romantic region, and has many a tale of Indian 
warfare and of the struggles of the early settlers. 

Gradually the sadness and restraint of the young 
people gave place to the natural cheerfulness of 
youth. Between Morton and Victor there was a 
close friendship, such as classmates in college often 
retain through life. 

Victor and Madeline already loved and clung to 
one another as only a brother and sister, left alone 
in the world as they were, could do. Morton, 
perhaps, was the only one. of the whole party 
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whose brow was oftenest clouded and who looked 
forward to the parting, that would so soon come, 
with sadness. He could not hide it from himself 
that he loved the lovely and lonely young girl, 
whom he had met under such trj'ing circumstances. 
But he felt it would not be honorable in him to 
engage her affections or bind her in any way, even 
if he could hope his love was returned. 

She was going to new scenes — ^to a noble family 
— while he had only the hope, bright and buoyant 
though it was, of winning for himself a name and 
place, in the service of his country. 

But, while he refrained from speaking his love in 
words, he could not restrain the looks that ever 
turned to her — the gentle, thoughtful actions, that 
sought to give her pleasure, and to smooth for her 
their long and often tiresome journey. 

And she — did she notice or care that it was 
always Morton who aided her in the rough paths — 
that brought for her the lovely autumn flowers, or 
the finest fruits from the orchards, where the farmers 
were busy gathering the loads of apples for the 
winter store? 

Perhaps — though with him alone she was most 
quiet and shy. It was with good Mr. Benson she 
was most at ease, and she clung to him and to his 
wife, as if they were her parents also, as well as her 
brother's. 
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Even old Una had regained her cheerfulness, in 
this pleasant outdoor life. She rode happily by the 
side of Amos, in her comfortable seat, asking many 
questions of him and interested in all she saw. 

One night, after the day's journey, when they 
were all resting in the little inn parlor, she came 
into the room, and going up to Victor, said: 
"Young master" — ^for she seemed never to have 
got over the delusion that it was Victor's father who 
had returned to them — "Young master, do we 
journey through a town called Deerfield?" 

"I believe so, Una — do we not, father?" "Yes," 
said Mr. Benson ; "but why do you ask, Una? " 

"Long years ago, many captives were brought 
to Canada by a band of Indians. They brought 
them to my old master, who tried to exchange them 
and send them back to their home in Deerfield. 

"There were women and little children, and one 
priest who said good words to them, and tried to 
comfort the poor people. For many wept for their 
children slain, or their husbands or wives taken 
from them. He, poor man, had lost his wife and 
two children. 

"We gave them food, we gave them clothes, but 
it was long before they smiled. Master asked the 
Indians why they were so treated. And the Indians 
answered: * They had taken our bell — we went to 
rescue it from the Heretics.' " 
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"What does she mean?" said Morton. "I have 
never heard that version of the sad story." 

"There is a tradition, I believe," said Mr. Benson, 
"that lon^ ago a bell had been purchased by the 
Indians of the mission at Caughnawaga, for their 
church Santa St. Lx)uis. On its way to this country, 
it was captured by the British, and was hung on the 
church at Decrfield. 

"Incited by a desire to recover it, in the dead of 
winter, the braves of the tribe took their long, 
silent, secret march through the thick forest, and 
fell upon the unsuspecting settlement. I am not 
sure the story is true, but cruelty and barbarity are 
their usual modes of warfare. We will show you, 
Una, where the poor captives lived." 

And so they rested for a few hours the next day, 
and walked through the pleasant streets of the old 
town of Deerfield. Beautiful elms that must have 
witnessed that bloody scene, waved their long 
branches, and interlocked their leafy boughs across 
thj streets, forming an arch of living green. 

There was a quiet, peaceful look about the village, 
although it was large and flourishing, as if it had 
said : " We have seen sorrow we can never forget — 
other towns may bustle and hurry with life and 
business, but for us is stillness, reverence and mem- 
ory of the past." And so everyone spoke low and 
walked softly through the old streets. 
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Mr. Benson thought of old friends he had once 
known; Victor of the cruel deed that was done 
there, and perhaps of the faint memory of his own 
childhood, and the terrible remembrance of his own 
captivity; while Morton, familiar as he had always 
been with the sad story, yet wondered that he had 
never before realized how cruel it was, and how 
unutterably sad was the fate of those hapless people. 
He drew nearer to Madeline, and instinctively kept 
closer by her side as if, even then, there might be 
an unseen foe from which to save her. 

To Una the place was full of interest, and she 
asked many questions while the old church and 
"the house where the good minister had lived" 
were being shown her. 

She even asked the names of some children in 
the street, whom she said looked like the " captive 
children," and to her astonishment found they had 
the same names that she remembered. 

Mr. Benson told her that as many of the captives 
were exchanged, and came back to Deerfield, these 
children v/ere probably their descendants. 

When again their journey was resumed, each 
seemed to realize that the pleasant week was draw- 
ing to a close. Early in the afternoon of the last 
day, the State House and the church spires of Bos- 
ton were to be seen in the distance. 



CHAPTER XII. 

/^^NE quiet, restful Sabbath, one busy day of 
^^ preparation, were all that Victor and Madeline 
could give to the old city of Boston, although it was 
full of memories and interesting places that they 
would gladly have seen. 

They took one quiet walk through the quaint 
and crooked streets and to the common with its 
noted elm and ever- renowned "pond." They went 
to the capitol, to Fanueil Hall, and attended the 
church at King's chapel. 

It was while slowly walking under the old trees 
on the common, that Morton said to Madeline, after 
a long silence: "Will you let me take the 'eagle's 
plume,' for a little while, Madeline? I will return 
it to you before you sail." 

"Indeed, I will. But, Morton, I fear you will 
think I am growing superstitious. See, I keep it 
near me all the time" — and she took the plume 
from the bosom of her dress where it was fastened. 
" I think I shall always wear it. I feel more courage 
and hope when it is near me. But I willingly lend 
it to you who have, indeed, the first claim upon it." 

" I am going to have it fastened to a pin, if you 
are willing, Madeline, so that it may be more securely 
fastened. Then if you will always wear it to 
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remember me, and the days among the mountains, 
sometime, when I come to France, changed as you 
will be then, I shall know you by this * eagle's 

plume,* and " he stopped, for he was about to 

add — '*and claim you for my own." 

He did not say it in words, but Madeline under- 
stood the earnest look — the hesitating voice. She 
put the plume into his hand. It was not necessary 
to answer. There is a language that speaks without 
words, and each understood and felt they would 
never be forgotten, and, with all the hopefulness 
of youth, believed in a happy future, when they 
would again be united. 

The next morning, however, taught them how 
much of uncertainty and peril yet lay before them. 

They were not, indeed, ignorant of the Revolution 
that was then progressing in France. But as they 
had been far away in the wilds of Vermont, where 
newspapers were rare, and news traveled slowly, 
and only at rare intervals was there communication 
with the larger cities of the seaboard, they had 
not yet learned how terrible were the scenes being 
enacted. 

But now, as Victor and Morton came in, early in 
the morning, with their hands filled with late papers, 
the others read in their look of horror and dismay, 
how serious were the tidings they brought. 
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Victor placed the papers in Mr. Benson's hands, 
while Morton tried to soften, as much as possible, 
the terrible account to Madeline. But that France 
was passing through scenes almost too dreadful for 
human nature to realize could not be doubted — 
hope as they might, that there was great exag- 
geration. 

Mr. Benson grew pale as he read and, when he 
had finished, turned to Victor and said: "My boy, 
you must not go now. France is no place for 
strangers, and it would be impossible to hope that 
you and your sister could escape molestation. 
See," he added, as he pointed to one of the 
headings — "'Death to all aristocrats! No more 
noble blood in France — to the Guillotine — drive 
them from the country — long live the people!' 
Wait until the country is settled — there will be 
peace in the spring. Do not throw away your 
young life, and that of your sister." 

But a new light had come into Victor's eyes, 
although outwardly he was calm — and with it an air 
of gravity and manliness, that had hitherto been 
foreign to his boyish nature. It was as if the blood 
of his ancestors — a warlike race — had just started to 
rush through his veins, as if all the soldier tempera- 
ment he inherited from sire and grandsire, had just 
asserted its existence, and he longed to mingle in 
the fray. 
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But he answered quietly: "I will not ask my 
sister to go, if in your judgment and hers, it is best 
for her to wait. But, for myself, I would be wanting 
in manhood, if I shrank from serving my country 
now. 

"I do not fear any danger to myself, and my 
presence may prevent the confiscation of my estates, 
and be a protection to the hapless old ladies, whom 
my grandfather committed to my care. It is weeks 
since these papers were printed, and all may be 
changed now. My father, forgive me for grieving 
you, but I must go." 

Nothing more was said to change Victor's 
determination. They spoke of Madeline, and all, 
especially Morton, begged her to remain. But she 
clung to her brother. " I could not bear to let him 
go alone. God will take care of us, and it cannot 
be he will allow those bad men to triumph. 

" It will be six weeks before we reach France — 
all may be quiet then. Do not grieve for us, we 
shall soon hear better news from France." And as 
if her words were prophetic, another vessel came 
into the harbor that evening, and although the news 
it brought was but a few days later, it was more 
hopeful. 

The people of France, weary of blood that was 
deluging their unhappy country — weary of the 
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demoniacal reign of Robespierre and his friends, had 
turned agaiast him. He had been arrested, and his 
life, with others of his associates, had been taken 
after but a few hours' imprisonment On the same 
scaffold where the best blood of France had flowed 
like water, Robespierre ended his wretched life. 

And so, a few hours later, Madeline with Mrs. 
Benson and Una, stood on the wharf. Victor and 
Morton were busy with a few last errands, and Mr. 
Benson near them was watching the loading of their 
trunks into the boat that was taking baggage to the 
ship, anchored a short distance from the shore. 

All was bustle around them, the departure of a 
vessel on so long a voyage, being sufficient to collect 
a crowd. 

Madeline stood in a quiet spot aside from the 
teamsters and sailors, but eagerly watching them. 
She looked with interest upon a group whom she 
fancied, from their dress and traveling equipments, 
might be, like herself, passengers. 

The bright sun shone on the placid water — not 
always bright or placid in New England, at that sea- 
son of the year. The green islands in the harbor, 
and the gray old town, seemed illuminated by its 
rays. The sky was deepest blue and soft, fleecy, 
white clouds drifted hither and thither, or banked 
themselves together in fantastic forms. At one time 



they formed an arch over the eastern sky, of what 
one might easily imagine were cherubs' heads, and 
doubt not that similar skies might have suggested 
to the old painters, some of their wonderful pictures. 
Their inspiration was drawn from nature — from the 
skies. 

As Madeline was thus engaged in watching the 
ever-changing scene, she saw a small boat leave the 
vessel's side. It was manned by two sailors. Its 
only passenger, an elderly woman, stood up in the 
boat, and waved her arms towards the ship, as if she 
were giving a parting benediction, or saying farewell 
to dear friends. 

The crew were all apparently assembled upon the 
deck, and Madeline could hear the hearty, prolonged 
cheers, with which they answered the woman's 
signals. At length she seated herself in the boat 
and was rowed to the wharf, where, in the most 
respectful and careful manner, the sailors assisted her 
to land, and doffed their caps in adieu. 

A murmur ran around the groups on the wharf, 
and Madeline could hear them say : " She has been 
blessing the ship." 

" Yes," said one portly man ; " no ship would vent- 
ure to sea without Moll's blessing. I have known 
them to wait days and weeks, until she told them 
the lucky hour to sail had come. She's a wonderful 
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woman — the wise woman of High Rock — and 
many and many's the time her words have come 
true. I would not like to have her ill will. Lucky 
for her, she did not live in the days of Cotton Mather. 
She would have been burned at the stake for a witch." 

Slowly the "wise woman" walked the length of 
the long wharf. She scarcely raised her head, yet 
seemed to know all that was going on, and the 
piercing glance of her eye, as she fixed it for a 
moment on some person, showed that everybody, 
and everything came within its ken. All treated her 
with deep respect, although there was a shrinking 
from her as if they felt she could do them a harm. 

Often, however, someone with timid air would 
approach her, holding out a hand for her scrutiny, 
upon which invariably lay a silver coin. She never 
refused to take it, or to examine the hand with care. 

But her words were low, and could only be under- 
stood by the person she addressed. Sometimes her 
air of pity and compassion, told that her message 
was not favorable, and that she was sorry to give a 
fortune not the best. 

The appearance of this strange woman was by no 
means repulsive. She was tall and well-formed, with 
features far from disagreeable. The broad, low 
forehead, and pale, thin face, betokened intellectuality, 
rather than a sensual disposition. A thoughtful, 
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pensive, but downcast, look, with an eye that, when 
it did look at you, was both calm and deeply 
penetrating. 

All this, mingled with an expression of intelligent 
discrimination and shrewdness, explained the influ- 
ence which this singular woman exerted, not only 
over the ignorant, but those who were both educated 
and intelligent, and led for many years, crowds of 
people to visit her lonely cottage, at the foot of 
High Rock. 

At length Madeline perceived that the woman 
was slowly approaching the spot where she stood, 
and she at length paused before her, silent and 
motionless. 

At length, casting a piercing look upon Madeline, 
from which she involuntarily shrank, she spoke in 
a low voice. 

" You, also, fair lady, sail on yonder ship. Shall 
I tell you what will befall you on the great deep, 
and in the sunny land to which you go?" 

" No, my good woman," said Madeline. " I am 
content to leave my future in God's hands. My fate 
will be what he sees is best for me." 

"Ah, yes, fair lady; but let me at least warn 
you that trouble and sorrow will be in your 
path — that there will be dangers and difficulties to 
overcome. 
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" Shrink not, lady, but, like the wounded eagle, 
hide your grief, and look on and up. Success will 
come to him you love, and high honors at last. He 
will seek his lady-love in a distant land. Wear ever 
the talisman of hope." 

As she uttered the last words, the strange woman 
turned and passed quickly away, as Victor and 
Morton joined her. 

" Have you been having your fortune told, Made- 
line?" said Victor. "I hope the witch foretold for 
my little sister a good and happy future — and 
especially, which is more important just now, a 
prosperous voyage." 

But Madeline did not smile, and her face was a 
little pale. She could not but wonder, at the 
allusion to an event so unusual, and the last words 
had impressed her, that in some way the woman 
had read her heart. 

Victor turned to speak to his mother without 
apparently noticing her agitation, but Morton per- 
ceived it, and sought to change the current of her 
thoughts. 

" That woman is a great imposter, but so cautious 
and canny that no one can detect the deceit. Moll 
Pitcher is well known to us students, and indeed to 
everyone in this vicinity. She has even acquired a 
world-wide celebrity, and wherever a vessel goes, 
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that sails from Boston harbor, there her fame is 
carried. But see, Madeline, I have fulfilled my 
promise." 

He placed in her hand a small parcel. Madeline 
opened it, and found the pretty golden-gray feather, 
reposing on the velvet cushion of a box, a bright 
gold pin enclosed the quill. 

Morton turned it in its case, and Madeline read 
the one word, " Hope " on the back, with the date 
of the capture. The blood again mounted to her 
face, then left her very pale. 

"Is it not right?" said Morton, in a trembling 
voice. * Have I done wrong, Madeline ? " 

"Oh, no," she answered, "it is beautiful. But, 
Morton, she told me to wear the 'talisman of hope,* 
and when I saw that word — ^but I will wear it" — 
and she fastened it again in the folds of her dress. 

" But how did she know — how could she have 
learned of the wounded eagle ? " 

"Tell me her words," said Morton, and Madeline 
repeated them to him, hesitating and blushing as 
she did it. 

" It is a curious coincidence," said Morton. " I 
liave heard of many of her obscure predictions, 
that have scem.^d to show some knowledge, more 
than the ordinary senses could give. 

**She is a shrewd woman. But, if you will think, 
these are common expressions — at least they are of 
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a kind, that such a person would be likely to choose 
as impressive. But her advice is good. Will you 
not wear my souvenir, Madeline — and will you not 
let me 'hope'?" 

There was no time to answer, save by a look — 
which did not say no. 

The signal was given that all must go on board. 
For the next few minutes there were but hurried 
farewells and clinging embraces, such as parents 
give their children when they go forth into the 
cold world. 

Even Amos pulled out his blue-checked handker- 
chief, and wiped away his tears, as he shook ha^nds 
with the young man, whom he had cared for and 
loved as a boy. 

Not even the new silver watch that Victor put into 
his hand at parting could console him for his loss. 

Victor and Madeline stood side by side upon the 
deck of the vessel as it sailed swiftly away, its white 
sails seeming to mingle at last with the fleecy clouds. 
And the sad group on the wharf watched until the 
ship faded from their sight and was lost in the 
distant horizon. 
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